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10 Advantages 
Your Bank Needs 


1—This ‘‘Central File 
—gives a complete record 
of every bank patron and 
prospective patron. Shows 
which departments he is 
patronizing and others he 
should patronize. 


2 Reduces Filing 


—and saves clerks for 
other important work. 


Saves Vuplicate rile 
—duplicate floor space and 
duplicate equipment now 
necessary. 

4— Both Sides of Card Used 
—compact,long-life records, 

> - Alwavs Prints the Same 


—transcribing errors en- 
tirely eliminated. 

6 Tabs in 12 ‘ olors 
—in 24 positions on address 
plate indicate special ser- 
vices in which patron is 
interested. 

7—Points Out Patrons 
—most likely to be inter- 
ested in certain bank 
services, like bonds, in- 
surance, trust, etc. 

§8—Made Right in Your Ofhce 
—by anybody with a 
Graphotype which is 
rented or sold. 

9 — 15 Times Faster Than Hands 
—FREE trial proves it! 

10—Metal Plates Survive 

—fires, floods, quakes. 
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Keeps Records and Addresses List — 


You’ve heard about the Central File! But have 
you seen this NEW 1925 Addressograph Central 
File? It supplies all necessary information 
about each patron and addresses your list as well ! 


Consolidates Filing and Transcribing — 


Removable index cards can be printed to ac- 
commodate all necessary data right on the 
Addressograph address plate. So you can now 
consolidate all filing and transcribing into one 
complete system. 


Tabs Govern Addressing — 


BON Filing tabs can be placed in any of 24 positions 
RIB ‘ ' on address plate. Each tab represents some 
PRINT special service patron is interested in! Auto- 
matic selector working with tabs picks out 
only those patrons you wish to address—and 
skips the rest! 


“Wins More New Business’ — 


‘‘Present depositors are prospects for new busi- 
ness. Thrift letters, circulars, folders, etc., 
bring our ‘dead’ depositors to life—win 
commercial accounts, sell bonds, rent safety 
deposit vaults!”’ 


— Citizens National Bank, Great Bend, Kans. 


OMETIMES you may not want to address every name on 


your list—but only those patrons interested in some B 51 605 00 N D 
Special bank service such as Savings, etc. Picking out rings a o ew eposits 
these particular address plates is slow. Filing them back 

after addressing wastes time. Hence the ‘‘Selector’’ pic- 


tured above. With this attachment every address plate ‘*We secured 504 new accounts averaging over 
| $100 each, as a result of Addressograph-ed 


for detailed information! advertising. 1 out of every 8 on our list of 


4,000 responded to our appeal.”’ 
— Charleston National Bank, Charleston, W. Va. 


You Can Try It FREE! 


Just check and mail the cou- 


RIBBON < pon below. FREE trial ma- 


| NT chine will be shipped at our / 
expense. See how readily this 
Central File ‘‘that addresses 
itself’’ will adapt itself to your / 
bank’s routine. Other banks naan. 
are now profiting by this FREE 
trial—you can if you act now! Z/ YOUR LET- 


/ TER HEAD 


A To Addressograph Co. 
908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
4 0 Without obligation ex- 


plain Central File short-cuts 
we can use. 


A O Send FREE Book, “Does Your 
Advertising Pay?"’ 


Factories: Chicago 7 Send prepaid FREE trial_ Hand 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The Editor's Indorsement 


UR friend and critic, Bill, ordinarily a 

J shrewd observer from the sidelines, says 
he is obliged to infer from random publicity 
coming to his notice that a great many 
banks are self-styled towers of strength for 
weak and vacillating humanity to cling to 
if they come with clean hands. Bill has a 
trying habit of taking in too much territory 
with a single observation. Though we 
were conscious that he was playing us for a 
rise, we rose superbly and bristled a bit. 

Pinning him down, we see pretty clearly 
that his evidence was one isolated instance 
which didn’t justify his criticism of a 
‘great many” banks on that specific score. 

Certainly few banks are consciously pater- 
nalistic, and yet it must be an extremely 
difficult thing for the advertising man to 
keep looking at the bank continuously 
from the outside and selling his bank’s 
service strictly from the customer’s view- 
point. He knows that his executives are 
there to “say no” whenever there may be 
the slightest cause for doubt. And it 
wouldn’t be at all strange if a doubt or two 
occasionally slipped by undetected—with 
unpleasant consequences. The only un- 
answerable argument to our friend Bill, and 
one that can never be used too often, is that 
the bank is dealing with other people’s 
money, is entrusted with a first duty to 
depositors and is responsible to them. It 
convinces even Bill. 


ORTUNATELY not all the news from 

Europe is disheartening, although a great 
deal of it would seem so on the surface— 
trouble again in the Balkans, Russia rearing, 
France approaching a_ financial crisis, 
Hindenberg at the helm in Germany. 
Reconstruction moves steadily forward, so 
Mr. Gehle of the Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank, of New York, tells us in 
this issue—‘‘Reconstruction Progress in 
Europe,” page 5. Progress has been most 
marked in Germany and England. The 
universal bitterness of a few short years ago 
in the aftermath of war has been superseded 
almost entirely by a sane and just outlook, 
consideration for nations that have had 
unbelievably severe tests to endure. His 
story is a rather remarkable comparison of 
conditions as he observed them himself a 
few months ago, with conditions in 1922 
also reported at the time in this magazine. 


T the risk of reviving the age-old con- 

troversy of how far the bank may go in 
aiding its depositors to invest, we are run- 
ning this month the happy experience 
reported by Philip H. Jewett, of one man 
whose bank guided and financed him in the 
acquisition of seasoned stocks and bonds— 
so —T that it has placed him firmly on 
the road to independence. The hook in it 
is that the bank is unwilling to broadcast 
an identical service to all comers. There 
are pitfalls in extension of investment service 
which the bank very logically explains 
but the original beneficiary, the hen of the 
piece, does not concur in most of the bank’s 
arguments. Who shall say that the bank’s 
position is not well taken? Some one 
should step forward with plans and specifica- 
tions for a middle ground. 


ie this age of consolidation to provide the 
machinery for handling tremendous ex- 
pansions of business and at the same time 
to conduct business more efficiently, the 
bank consolidations in New York City, 
reviewed by Mr. De Young in this issue, 
offer a most interesting study. Accom- 
panying his survey is a detailed statistical 
tabulation of the twenty big mergers in 
New York in the past twenty years, showin 

the banks involved in each; their combine 

capital, surplus and undivided profits, 
deposits (at the end of 1924), market price 


‘satisfactorily realized already. 


HERBERT SHRYER 


VOL. 9 


in a little more than a score of years 


J. R. HAYES 
Eastern Representative 
217 Broadway, New York City 


of shares Februa 
earnings and number of branches. 
have been three fundamental reasons for 
these consolidations: A desire on the part 
of national banks to acquire branches and 
trust departments; the hope of doing a 
larger business with a Ss 


18, 1925, book value, 
There 


lower overhead; and an ambition to render 
better service to customers by means of 
larger capital resources and the distribution 
of important bank services through various 
branch systems. The first and third of 
these, the author concludes, have been very 
On the 
second point, ‘however—that of more 
economical operation—the doctors disagree. 
In some cases, the consolidations are too new 
to permit fair analysis of results. Time will 
no doubt answer it definitely on the side 
of economy. Consolidation for economy 
and service is the inevitable tendency of 
all business. 
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F YOU’VE ever joined in line with your 

commercia! depositors in front of the 
Statement Window the first day of the 
month, you will be doubly interested in 
Mr. Wright’s account of the system of 
distribution of statements at the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company in Provi- 
dence (page 10). The bank delivers the 
statement and cancelled vouchers, and the 
customer reconciles and receipts for the 
statement—forms for both on the state- 
ment, the receipt detachable—virtually in 
one operation at specially built tables set up 
temporarily in the lobby. 


HE accounts of how the American Se- 

curity & Trust Company, of Washington, 
D. C., capitalizes its interest periods and 
how the Citizens National Bank of Los 
Angeles maintains continuous record of its 
new business contests, deserve special in- 
dorsements because of their novelty. HS 
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Meeting Competition on Savings Accounts | 


‘ “Through purchase of Real Estate Bonds it is possible to | 
practice thrift at liberal rates of interest, which give the 
banker who handles these bonds a distinct advantage over | 
his competitor who can offer only the usual interest rate on | 
savings deposits.”—Bankers Home Magazine. | 


Is the average savings account on your 
books smaller than it should be? Do your 
customers save for a while and then quit? 


Banks have found it good business to 
supply their customers with Miller First 
Mortgage Bonds. The record of Miller 


Are they lured by unsound investments? Bonds—never a dollar's loss to any in- 
Are you troubled with competition? vestor—is a good record for a bank to be 
associated with. 


Tell your customers to Save With A 
Purpose. Give them something definite 
to save for—and watch results! 


May we send you a folder on the Four 
Distinguishing Marks of Miller Bonds? 


G.L.MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


30 EAST 42np STREET, NEW YORK 


“SYMBOLS 
OF SAFETY 


ATLANTA Burrato Sr. Louts PittspuRcH Mempnis KNoxviLee 


NO INVESTOR EVER LOST A DOLLAR IN 


MILLER BONDS | 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Europe’s Reconstruction Progress 


The Nations Enter a New Phase in Which They Must Build 
a Firm Foundation for the Prosperity They Hope to Rear 


Europe three years ago, I was 

asked by the editor of The 
Burroughs Clearing House to write an 
article on the financial and credit con- 
ditions of that continent —an article 
of facts that would give a clear-cut 
picture of the course of post-war 
reconstruction. Returning from an- 
other trip, a few months ago, I glanced 
over the article I prepared in response 
to that invitation, and found that what 
was written had become ancient history 
—so ancient, indeed, that the facts 
recorded had become as out of date as 
if they had been set down sixty 
years ago, after the close of our 
Civil War. 

I wonder what the facts here 
set down will read like a little 
while hence. The world’s post- 
war history is being written with 
such a rapid pen, and events fol- 
low one another in such quick 
succession that, looking back 
only a little way, one finds the 
aspect of affairs wholly changed 
by events that prior to their 
occurrence were wholly unfore- 
seen. It is only six years since 
the Treaty of Versailles was 
signed, yet the world’s business 
relations have vastly changed. 
[t is only four years since the 
failure of the famous Genoa con- 
ference; it is not much more 
than two years since the French 
occupation of the Ruhr; it is a 
little more than one year since 
international credit relations 
were all awry. 

Transition is the word that 
describes the period through 
which Europe is passing, but up 
to a year ago that transition was 
in the wrong direction. Indeed, 
one is justified in setting down 
April 9, 1924, as the date when 
post-war distraction in Europe 
definitely gave way to post-war 
peace, for it was on that date 
that the committee of experts 
known as the Dawes Commission 
made public the report in which 


Enrope thre from a trip to 


By FREDERICK W. GEHLE 
Vice-president, Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank, New York 


Photos by Ewing Galloway 


it outlined the structure of a plan, after- 
ward agreed to by the nations involved, 
whereby stability and progress might 
be restored to the finances of Europe. 
Up to the publication of that report, in 
spite of eighteen international con- 
ferences at which the re-establishment 
of order was sought, the practical 
affairs of Europe were pretty well adrift, 
with political force and military power 


seeking to dictate the course of progress 
and making very poor job of it. Upon 
the publication of the report, and in 
the assurance of its adoption, the 
practical affairs of Europe were given a 
definite direction under a new dictator- 
ship —that of sound business sense — 
and subsequently the nations of Europe 
have steered their course with a new 
chart, and without the vacillations and 
uncertainties of the past. Victors and 
vanquished alike have come to an 
agreement on definite economic policies 
and have accepted at last the fact which 
previously they had sought to deny; 
namely, that to rebuild what had 
been torn down they must con- 
ciliate hostile purposes and work 
together as human beings who 
are living together in the same 
world and as creatures of the 
same neighborhood. 


Moet of the nations have a 

long way to go before real 
prosperity returns to them. 
Nevertheless, they register con- 
trastswhichmarkdefiniteprogress 
in their affairs. Until recently the 
feelings abroad were so bitter 
that they stood squarely in the 
way of recovery. Today re- 
covery is actually under way. 
Changes for the better have been 
effective, and difficult situations 
have approached nearer than be- 
fore to a point of settlement, 
while employment has increased, 
state budgets are being balanced, 
debt obligations are being fund- — 
ed, and people generally are 
working back to a more nearly 
normal status. This course of 
events shows that firm leader- 
ship has supplied what most was 
needed in Europe —co-operation 
and conciliation, and a sane bal- 
ance between courage and pru- 
dence. 

Anyone who has been abroad 
recently will attest to the change 
that has occurred; one now en- 
counters only infrequently the 
hot resentment and bitter hatred 
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German grain field, Westphalia; and (in the 
oval) a big German tash mine—a new 
syndicate has been formed to handle the 

entire nm output of potash for 
North America 


against former enemies that 
three and even two years ago 
gave so much concern regard- 
ing the continuing peace of 
Europe. The people of all 
the other nations together 
have come to understand 
that some measure of good 
will as well as co-operation 

is required to determine their 
general economic and politi- 
cal destiny, and they are 
moving forward in the light 
of that understanding. Not 
that I would have it under- 
stood from this statement that 
France has forgiven or forgotten 
the past, or that Germany loves 
its neighbors more than before. 
The conciliation of purposes has 
been a matter of busi- 
ness rather than politics 
or sentiment; the war 
scars are still deep, and 
will need much more 
than has occurred for 
their healing. But the 
hardships of late years 
have been severe, and 
now it is accepted as 
oe j a principle that the in- 
Liga dividual ambitions of 
single nations are in- 
compatible with gen- 
eral stabilization. The 
single fact that the 


On the left: Modern Rome; and 
roads in a devastated region 
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_ Dawes Plan is really working is proof 


of the wide return of political and 
economic sanity to a region lately 
distracted by misunderstandings and 
hatreds. 

More than anything else the people 
of the different nations are seeking to 
restore themselves to their feet finan- 
cially and commercially. And so in 
the progress of the recent past is seen 
the benefit of the practice of co-opera- 
tion, while in the common agreement 
regarding reconstruction is seen the 
healing effect of sanity and fairminded 
judgment in the guidance of affairs. 
As a matter of fact, though every 
practical problem of Europe today 
resolves itself into one of production 
and credit, it takes its way toward a 
financial solution only as it rids itself 
of the passions and misunderstandings 
of the past. 


"T0O° much emphasis cannot be laid 

upon the fact that the most disastrous 
forces which operated against Europe’s 
rebuilding from 1919 forward were 
prejudice, suspicion and fear, all fostered 
by bad political judgment. And when 
that is recognized, it can be seen why 
the most helpful forces are now proving 
to be co-operation, confidence and 
understanding, fostered by business 
judgment. Trade and finance collapsed 
under the plans that were put into 
effect immediately after peace was 
signed, whereby the victors in the war 
sought at once to gather the fruits of 
victory, looking for the vanquished to 
bear the full burden of the war’s cost. 
I recall very distinctly the discussions 
which were carried on in 1919, when 
people exclaimed, with reference to the 
$32,000,000,000 assessed against the 
Germans, ““These people are rich. They 
can pay.” And I recall how far Lloyd 
George supported the popular clamor 
by announcing for the Allies that 
Germany was to make war reparations 
“to the last farthing,’ and by pro- 
claiming that the defeated culprit of 
the war was to settle the damage 
“shilling for shilling and ton for ton.” 

It sounds a bit trite to say that the 
world’s mind has been pretty well 


low) re-building 
Northern France 
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made over on economics, yet that is an 
unavoidable statement of fact, and what 
it means is that civilized nations, 
having passed together through the 
agony of the war and the suffering of 
the post-war period, are together enter- 
ing upon another period that is entirely 
new. One overwhelming difficulty in 
bringing order out of Europe’s chaos 
was the delusion that victory meant 
release from the war’s costs for the 
victors. How views have changed with 
respect to this! Today it is seen that 
the reparations settlement, like every 
other credit problem, is a matter not of 
sentiment but of scientific economics, 
and men abroad accept today doctrines 
that they passionately denied a few 
years ago. They no longer seek to 
escape the fact of the economic rela- 
tionships of the different countries; 
they acknowledge at last that these are 
so intimate that countries cannot 
prosper without coming to close agree- 
ment in their business relationships. 

It is well to repeat that the period 
through which we are living is one of 
transition; it would be altogether too 
optimistic to say that current events 
spell the correction of every evil that 
beset Europe as a penalty of the war 
and the post-war mistakes. The 
consequences of those mistakes still 
stand starkly before every nation 
responsible for them. Still, what has 
come about has been a restoration of a 
large measure of stability, and one 
today can say. confidently what he 
could not have said up to a little while 
ago, that catastrophe has been avoided, 
and that production and economy are 
the watchwords in every country, save 
perhaps Russia. Germany, whose 
finances were so completely shattered 
that in December, 1923, its old currency 
was wiped out and a new currency 
adopted (the old money being converted 
into new money at the rate of a trillion 
old marks for one new mark) has now a 
stable banking and currency system, 
and is steadily increasing its production. 
France, though 
the odds are ~ 


The harbor of Naples, notable indus- 
trially for textiles. 
shipyards, etc. Below: Cotton trans- 
port to the warehouse in Manchester. 
On the left: German women aristocrats 


The Antwerp canal, Belgium. In the oval, the 
spinning room of a big hosiery factory, Leicester 


heavily against her because of debt 
burdens, currency difficulties and 
other heavy war legacies, is seek- 
ing firm ground. Great Britain 
is making notable efforts to 
establish its industry and 
trade, with a prospect that. 
before the end of 1925 there 
may be accomplished the full 
restoration of its currency 
to a gold basis. These facts 
spell progress. They reflect 
restored stability. They mark 
the beginning of a new era. 


VERY large problem 
abroad resolves itself into 
one of credit, and what now 
is required for the full restora- 
tion of credit facilities is a definite 
balancing of government expenses 
with income, a reduction of paper 
currency, a funding of 
unfunded debts and a 
restoration of the gold 
base to the money of 
every country. In ac- 
complishing these things 
the financial leaders of 
Europe face a task that 
is gigantic, but not in- 
surmountable. It is 
not yet possible to say 
how the prodigious 
(Continued on page 36) 
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by FRED COPELAND 


THe. 


ELL, I see us girls are goin’ to 
hold our annual summer levee 
over in Sumac Gulch, as usual.” 

Director Clutchbill tossed a postal 
card on the table beside him and swung 
his nose slowly around on Cashier John 
Atwood who was checking through a 
mat of checks received in the morning 
mail. 

“Yes, I got a card from the bankers’ 
association, too,”’ admitted John, hold- 
ing down an item with his pencil and 
rolling a glazed eye away from the 
yellow list on his desk. 

“It don’t say nothin’ about bringin’ 
your own cup, like it used to,” mused 
Mr. Clutchbill. “I can’t see why they 
keep holdin’ it over in Sumac Gulch 

. we've had prohibition since 

1918. *Twa’n’t safe before that, though. 

I recollect the last time I went, Deacon 

Miller, our heaviest stockholder, showed 

up and I had to git mine over back of a 

lilac bush. ”*Twas humiliatin’, I tell 

yuh! Some things ought to been 
corrected at that meetin’.” 

“Think I ought to represent the 
Ferndale National at the gathering 
this year?” modestly inquired John. 

“You can write this feller that sent 
these cards that we'll both be there 
and bring our own firecrackers,” ut- 
tered Mr. Clutchbill promptly. “I 
feel warlike this summer. Bankin’ 
has got to change in this state. Look 
at them!” Mr. Clutchbill pointed to 
the lofty pile of checks on John’s desk. 
“Everybody that can tip a pencil up 
endways tries to run a check account. 
They protect themselves in the city, 
so I hear, by charging a monthly fee 

. we've got to do it in this 
state or we'll keep on bein’ swamped. 

It’s gettin’ so you can’t tell a good 

check from a bad one unless you’ve got 

the bank ledger under your arm.” 


“They'll all jump on your neck,” 
warned John. “You'll find they’ll 
all want to run a check account on a 
dollar balance hoping it will run into a 
big account some day.” 

“Run into a big polecat,” stormed 
Director Clutchbill. “I tell yuh I’m 
goin’, and I’m goin’ to start a com- 
mon war!” 

“T’ll carry you over to Sumac Gulch 
right in my roadster,” offered John, 
“‘and I’ll have her running smooth and 
park her headed toward home in case 
we have to leave sudden after your 
speech.” 

Sumac Gulch, where Director 
Clutchbill was destined to lock horns 
with a thin, large-nosed, newly-made 
vice-president, was in a way peculiar. 
The Gulch lay in a deep pass in the 
mountains. In ancient days a rambling 
summer hotel had been built there 
which had spasmodically tried to kick 
itself into life. Not succeeding, it had 
pulled its vacant shadows about it and 
crouched down with gaping windows 
like a grinning, toothless fort. Its 
chief attractions were a cold spring and 
cool air on a red hot day. For this 
reason and the fact it was near the 
center of the state, it had become the 
picnic ground for the summer meeting 
of the state’s bankers. In its great 
dining room the luncheon and business 
meeting could be held on the hottest 
day of the year with a full and contented 
attendance. 

And it was toward this wild highland 
glen Director Clutchbill and Cashier 
John Atwood were boiling along in 
John’s car on the sizzling summer day 
that had been named for the meeting of 
the clans. As they sped along in the 
valley roads toward the mountain pass 
Mr. Clutchbill’s thin grey beard split 
at its nether apex, tilted backward 


under his ear tabs, 
and twinkled out 
behind them like a double 
exhaust. Had anyone \ 
handed Mr. Clutchbill a 
sucker spear and told 

him to stand up he would have given 
Father Neptune a stiff battle for a 
three-quarter length portrait. The 
heat of the sun warmed the old gentle- 
man’s mental works like a goblet of 
dandelion wine, and he warbled to John 
with the glibness of a man of thirty 
years. Possibly the ghostly fingers 
of fickle fate had distilled this needful 
tonic for Director Clutchbill. Any- 
how, he was to lock bayonettes with a 
shifty rattan-and-cat-gut rival. 


RRIVED at the tilting ground, Mr. 

Clutchbill and John parked their 
chariot beside the long row on what 
had been the chateau lawn. They got 
out and hitched up their pants and 
stretched with slow, elaborate motions 
as is common when esquires wish to 
gain time to survey the groups before 
joining the gathering on a_ piazza. 
Director Clutchbill pulled his battered 
panama rakishly over one eye and 
followed by John passed in a series of 
handshakes to the piazza and thence 
to a table within the ancient edifice 
where each registered for the Ferndale 
National and received his souvenil 
badge; 3 dollar-sign gules on genuine 
celloid field asure with gasket d’or 
supporter and asure ribbon pendelum 
avec motto argent, “They lived as long 
as they could.” 

After Mr. Clutchbill and John got 
their two-for-fifteens burning, they 
lodged their hands —thumbs exposed — 
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in their hip pockets and joined the 
drift from one group to another. 

Director Clutchbill began selling his 
idea at once. He invaded group after 
group and hung the epitome of 
wisdom on them. ‘“We’ve got to git 
together and make a service charge of 
fifty cents a month on accounts under 
$200,” he explained. 

There was considerable. whisker 
preening at this announcement. And 
in one group a brother was seen to 
nudge a brother. The twain left and 
returned in five minutes with a third 
brother, a thin, large-nosed, newly- 
made vice-president of a bank as far to 
the west as Director Clutchbill’s bank 
was to the east. It developed that 
their ideas were also at opposite points 
of the compass. 

“This is brother Felix Holland, the 
new vice-president of the Wrynose 
Trust Company, Mr. Clutchbill,” said 
one of the attending henchmen. “He 
also comes with a message.” 

“Pleezed ter meet yuh,” nasaled the 
thin, large-nosed vice-president. ““What 
we want in our banks is more accounts. 
Ain’t that right?” 

Mr. Clutchbill’s whiskers trembled 

as though sustaining a 
baitle blow. 


The gentleman from Wrynose 
lights right out in daylight 
with all four fins moving 


“We've got to keep the money in the 
state. Ain’t that right?” 

“I didn’t git yore name, brother. 
Was it Benjamin Franklin?” asked Mr. 
Clutchbill with anxious eyes. 

“Holland . . Felix Holland, of 
Wrynose.” 

“Holland . . . Holland —yes, yes,” 
tooted Mr. Clutchbill, nodding vigor- 
ously. 

The group which had gathered, 
quickly shifted cigars and legs. 

“Some one has misinformed yuh, I 
can see,” explained the old director 
with magnificent decorum. ‘Some one 
_misinformed yuh. That’s too 

ad.” 

“Huh? Don’t we want a state-wide 
advertising campaign for accounts? 
The little ones . . they make the 
big ones. Ain’t that right?” 

‘That’s a considerable of a sportin’ 
proposition in the minds of 99 per cent 


of the brothers in North America,” 
horned Mr. Clutchbill. ‘“‘Are you a 
native, Mr. Holland? You belong in 
the ‘States,’ don’t yuh?” 

The thin, big-nosed vice-president 
eyed Director Clutchbill. He snorted 
and shook his little mane. Was it 
possible his dignity was being tinkered 
with? ‘“‘We’ll see where I’m from in 
business meetin’,” he scowled as he 
trotted out of the warlike atmosphere. 

Director Clutchbill took John by the 
arm and led him aside. 

“This hostile from Wrynose mustn’t 
ever be allowed to sit five minutes in 
the business meetin’ after the feed. 
There’s somethin’ rattlin’ in my brain. 


_I think I'll go and sit in the car a spell 


and wrassel with it. You visit with 
the young folks and see what informa- 
tion you can pick up about this modern 
Moses from Wrynose. Everybody’s 
got a rib loose somewhere . . see 
if you can locate where his is sprung.” 


WHILE Mr. Clutchbill was plotting 
"" murder in John’s car during the 
hour before lunch, John gradually 
gathered in Mr. Felix Holland’s field 
experience and ground training. 
“This feller, Holland,” John reported, 
coming back and getting into the car 
beside Director Clutchbill, “‘is really an 


unusual man. In a way he’s what they 


call a ‘jumper.’ Maybe you’ve heard 
of folks that’ll jump right off a moving 
train if you yell ‘jump’ suddenly. Well, 
they claim this feller, Felix Holland, 


Nine 
will do the same thing if you holler 


I’ve known plenty sich,” 
stated Mr. Clutchbill. ‘“There’s lots. 
of people back home that'll do the 
same, only they wait till it gits dark. 
You say this feller just naturally 
lights right out in daylight with all 
four fins moving?” 

“Yes, sir, there’s a feller lives overs 
that way that says it’s an absolute 
fact.” 

“‘Now ain’t it comical how that bit of 
information puts wheels on my war 
chariot! I shan’t reveal it . . it’s 
too delicate. It’s got to be handled as 
careful as a mink in a hen house. |! 
wish you’d look up that feller with the 
white pants that’s runnin’ things. He 
claims I’m the oldest brother here, and 
he wants me to sit at the head table 
next to him to honor the gathering. 
Tell him it’s taken me an onusual 
amount of time to come to a decision 
as I am naturally a timid man, but I’ve 
at last made up my mind to swallow 
my modesty along with the potato 
salad and venture it.” 

John felt that splendid tingling 
sensation in his stomach which is 
common in a swift north bound elevator 
and which is also common just before 
something unseen is about to be shook 
out of a bag. He scrambled out of the 
car and ran down the white-panted 
master of ceremonies in two minutes. 
In another minute it had been arranged 
for Director Clutchbill to warm the 
(Continued on page 49) 
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own statement. The greater dispatch 
and accuracy of this method of distribu- 
tion seem to appeal to the customers. 
The temporary location of the state- 
ment files in the banking lobby serves 
as a reminder that it is the first day of 
the month —the time when depositors 
should procure their statements and 
eancelled vouchers and reconcile them 
with individual records. 

In speaking of the plan, John H. 
Wells, vice-president of the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company, says: 
“The counter at which we planned to 
distribute monthly statements, when 
our bank building was erected a few 


years ago, soon became entirely inad- 
equate so we decided to try the plan of 
placing tables at one end of our lobby 
space in order to serve our customers 
more rapidly. We have tried this plan 
for several months and it has worked 
very satisfactorily.” 

The monthly statements issued by 
the trust company are of simple form 
and itemized in such a way that they 
may be very easily balanced with the 
depositor’s check book and pass book. 
A receipt is attached to the bottom of 
the statement signifying that ‘the 
customer has received the cancelled 
checks and certifies to the correctness 


of the balance as stated and this is to be 
detached and returned to the statement 
clerk as soon as verified. On the back 
of the statement is printed a reconcile- 
ment blank for the customer’s use in 
checking up his account. At the left is 
a column marked “Checks Outstand- 
ing” and at the right is a column marked 
“Deposits Not Credited.” Explicit 
instructions on how to prove the bal- 
ance as shown by the statement also 
appear on the reconcilement blank. 
A depositor may perform in just a few 
minutes the whole operation of obtain- 
ing, reconciling and receipting for his 
statement. 


Regarding the Problem of Publicity 


UBLICITY in its largest sense is 
P. paramount importance. It is 

the mouthpiece of the institution 
it represents, and sometimes it is the 
only thing that is ever known about the 
product or the institution. The sub- 
ject is of mutual interest to the producer 
or bank customer, and to the com- 
munity, and therefore the growth of 
the bank. A bank is in the enviable 
position of not being able to do any- 
thing for its customers in the way of 
advertising without benefiting itself. 
The good that they derive either from 
our advice, our services, or our com- 
munity advertising, will sooner or later 
be directly reflected in our bank’s 
statement of deposits. 

It is an absolute fact that bank 
publicity not only builds the institution 
but also educates the community to 
“thrift” and financial prosperity. For 
this reason a bank’s publicity program 
should be properly guided, and should 
be’ developed along systematic and 
well-proportioned lines. 

The problem of bank advertising is 
a peculiar one, inasmuch as the good 
bank has nothing to offer in the way of 
accommodations or services that is not 
offered by every other good bank. The 
word “service” has been worn thread- 
bare, until people are tired of hearing 
the banker talk about his operations as 
“service.” A bank account cannot be 
flavored any more distinctively, nor 
colored more attractively, nor packed 
more daintily, in one bank than it can 
in another, nor can we offer inducements 
for business that are not offered by any 
other conservative institution. Banks 
have plenty of reasons for wanting 
accounts, but have mighty few reasons 
for inducing the other fellow to open 
his account with a particular bank. 
Nor has a bank any particular time 
appeal that will cause a man to start 

usiness with it before it is too late. 
The only method that the writer has 
seen that closes the sale of a bank’s 
services before some specified time, 


By CLARK G. MITCHELL 
Vice-president, Denver National Bank 


without advancing credit which is not 
obtainable elsewhere, is the employees 
contest, or the new account that is a 
compliment to an anniversary day. 

Much of the bank’s publicity is of an 
indirect nature. Its advertising must 
educate the community; it must build 
the community through conserving its 
resources. If a bank stimulates 
“thrift,” it advertises its savings or 
investment department. Banks would 
be worth-while institutions if they did 
nothing more than prevent the sale of 
fraudulent securities to their depositors. 
The bank can advertise the success of 
its customers, and can speak with pride 
about this or that great industry. It 
can defend its customers and their 
businesses from unreasonable or radical 
attacks, and in this way obtain their 
everlasting good will. As these cus- 
tomers or prospective depositors become 
successful and their businesses grow, 
it naturally follows that the bank will 
share in their prosperity. 


"THE writer has found by rather 
exhaustive investigation that banks 
differ greatly in their viewpoint of 
advertising. One of the finest institu- 
tions in the country does not advertise 
in any way, other than the publication 
of its statement. Another institution 
of almost equal size, with deposits of 
more than $200,000,000, spends one- 
fourth of a million dollars annually on 
its publicity and new business program. 
The second bank, however, is one that 
has many thousands of individual 
customers, and a bank that stands out 
in the whole United States as a fine, 
progressive institution. There is no 
doubt in the writer’s mind but that 
this latter bank, which thoroughly 
believes in publicity, will outstrip the 
other institution, although the former 
is located in a larger eastern city. 
This viewpoint is substantiated by a 


story of Mark Twain when he was 
working on a Missouri newspaper. A 
superstitious subscriber had written in 
saying he had found a spider in his 
paper, and asked whether that was a 
sign of good or bad luck. Mark Twain 
answered, “‘Old Subscriber: Finding a 
spider in your paper was neither good 
nor bad luck for you. The spider. was 
merely looking over your paper to see 
which merchant is not advertising, so 
that he can go to that store, spin his 
web across the door and live a life of 
undisturbed peace ever afterwards.” 
There are such striking examples in 
the industrial field of the results of 
advertising, that it seems beyond doubt 
that the bank that advertises in the 
proper way will far outstrip the one 
that maintains a dignified silence. 
Some of you readers, perhaps, are old 
enough to: remember a mouthwash 
known as “Rubifoam.” There was a 
time when one thought of this mouth- 
wash almost as often as he thought of 
his teeth. It had a wonderful start, 
and its sales were tremendous. All of 
this was due to a great deal of adver- 
tising in the magazines and newspapers. 
Its smiling girl with her pearly teeth 
was almost as famous as Mary Pickford. 
The business was a great success until 
one day its owners determined to save 
the money being spent on advertising. 
“Rubifoam” became a back number 
almost as soon as its publicity stopped. 
“Chesterfield” cigarettes would, no 
doubt, be forgotten if the name was not 
kept constantly before you. There was 
a time when “‘Pearline” held the stage 
as a washing powder. Its popularity 
was based on a half a million dollars’ 
expenditure for advertising per year. 
Its advertising was discontinued in 
1907, and in 1915, the writer under- 
stands, the business was sold for $12,- 
000. The “Gillette” razor, although 
its original patents expired two years 
ago, is still as popular and as profitable 
as ever. Advertising gave this company 
the right to its name, which is worth 
(Continued on page 46) 
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New York’s Bank Consolidations 


Why Nearly Fourscore of Institutions Have Been Merged 
Into One Score in a Little More Than a Score of Years 


REAT is the banking power of 
New York City, which serves a 
population of 8,000,000 locally, 

110,000,000 nationally, and all the 
millions of the world elsewhere. 
Whether we like it or not, Gotham is 
the financial center of America, if not 
of the world. And whether or not this 
great banking group is responsible for 
its own greatness or is the result of the 
greatness of New York City, the 
country at large, or the world still 
larger, is about as easy to answer as 
the question of which came first —the 
hen or the egg. 

Great, too, are the mergers, consoli- 
dations, absorptions, or whatever name 
they give them, which have combined 
nearly fourscore of these New York 
banks into one score in little more than 
a score of years, with an aggregate 
capital, surplus, undivided profits, 
and deposits of $6,015,608,100. 
New York has but one parallel as a 
world banking center, London, and 
but one parallel for its gigantic 
bank consolidations, Great Britain. 

The “Big Five” of England, con- 
sisting of the Midland, Westminster, 
Lloyds, Barclays, and the National 
Provincial banks, have an aggregate 
capital and reserves of about $507,000,- 
000, and deposits of $7,689,800,000, a 
little less capital and reserves in all 
than the twenty consolidated banks of 
New York, but with a billion and a 
half more deposits to their credit. The 
average capital and reserves of the 
large British banks is about $100,000,- 
000, with average deposits of 
$1,434,000,000, compared with $30,- 
000,000 and $270,000,000 for each of 
the New York banks under review, al- 
though some of the larger banks in the 
American group rank in importance 
with members of England’s “Big Five.” 

Besides the twenty big consolidated 
banks there are only thirty-four banks 
in Greater New York with a capital 
of more than a million dollars each, 
that have not entered any combination. 
These latter have an aggregate capital 
and reserves of $339,146,000 with ag- 
gregate deposits of $2,197,272.400, 
average capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits of about $10,000,000 and de- 
posits of about $65,000,000 per bank. 
This gives us a net result of fifty-four 
banks in Greater New York today, 
national, state, and trust companies, 
from an original of about 110, with 
capital in excess of a million dollars 
each, and an aggregate of $940,000.000 


By DIRK P. DE YOUNG 


The Woolworth Building, home of the Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust pany, which 
combined two families of banks 


in capital, surplus and undivided profits, 
with deposits, capital, and reserves of 
eight and a half billion dollars. The 
average capital and reserves of these 
fifty-four New York banks is about 
$18,000,000 each, with average de- 
posits of $141,000,000, giving this New 
York group of about half a hundred 
financial institutions more capital, re- 
serves and deposits than the “Big 
Five” of all Britain, which have ab- 
sorbed banking houses in all parts of 
the country and maintain branches all 
over the United Kingdom. 

While bank consolidations have been 
more conspicuous in the United States 
during and after the recent war, the 
data which I have compiled seem to 


indicate that long before that many 
mergers were effected in New York 
City, approximately a third of all those 
consolidated. Moreover, I have been 
unable to trace much relationship be- 
tween the war period phenomena and 
bank matings. In the main, these 
consolidations are the outgrowth of 
economic conditions, although there 
may be a few exceptions to that general 
conclusion. They are natural results 
of the tremendous growth of New York 
City, the growth of the nation, for 
which New York is an important 
financial center, and the expansion of 
our international trade and _ finance 
through the port of New York. In 
like manner, indeed, this process of 
consolidation has prevailed all over 
the United States, from more or less 
the same motive —supplying service 
to customers under the most favor- 
able banking conditions. New York 
is by far the most important manv- 
facturing city in America, the 
value of its annual output being 
more than $5,000,000,000 or one- 
twelfth of the product of the United 
States. Forty-one of its industries 
have a yearly output of more than 
$20,000,000 each, and eight produce 
more than $100,000,000 each. It has 
over 32,500 separate factories employ- 
ing 825,000 workers, and adds an 
average of two new plants every work- 
ing day of the year. 


About 50 per cent of the expori 

and import business of the country 
is carried on through this port and 
is financed by New York City banking 
institutions. Every great industrial 
corporation has a purchasing agent 
or branch there. Every railroad and 
steamship system of the United 
States, and of many other countries, 
has a New York office. A host of 
buyers flood New York City through- 
out the entire year. The city’s tran- 
sient population alone is over a million 
constantly, attracted by hotels. 
theaters, music, art, as well as business. 
Thus, its banking enterprises fit into 
the picture, form a part of the economic 
system of a wonder city of the world, 
exactly as a village bank is a part o 
the village anywhere. 


The majority of these large banks h 
are located in what is known as the | 


downtown section of the city at the | 


lower point of Manhattan, though 4 
few have headquarters up in the forties 
and fifties. As the city began to spread 
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( TABULATING TWENTY BIG MERGERS 


Present surplus Market price Book 1924 1924 
Consolidations Date Amount Present Cap. d undivided 
¢ * Chase $20,000,000 $25,461,600  $570,304,900 428 432 227. #20 28.77 ? 
Chatham Nat’L.......... 10,500,000 9,318,500 194,806,100 300 304 188 16 17.94 13 
Century Nat'l i 600, 
Securit i ...1915 650,000 
Union Exchange Bank..1922 1,000,000 
Metropolitan Trust.._.....1925 2,000,000 
Chemical Nat’l 4,500,000 17,024,100 151,543,400 645 655 478 24 31.83 2 
A 
rk ¢@Nat’l City Bank__........ 50,000,000 55,297,600 784,376,700 442 448 238 20 28.49 § 
Commercial Exchange.1921 "200,000 
1) Bk. of Com........ Nat’! Bk. of Com..__.......1903 12,500,000 25,000,000 39,761,000 533,710,900 364 i 
| Nat’l W. Bk. of U. S..1903 12,500,000 
nd East River Nat’L.._...... Best 2,100,000 1,942,600 35.995,200 220 230 192 13 15.04 2 
, Mechanics & Met..._- eye 10,000,000 15,970,200 293,224,500 395 400 259 20 14.60 12 
of 1,640,000 
re 1'000°000 
ral 2,000,000 
Seaboard Seaboard 3,000,000 5,000,000 852,400 151,093, 
ork Bank of America......... Bank of America._._.._.... 1920 3,500,000 6,500,000 5,412,900 110,018,500 250 255 183 12 9.05 7 
for Franklin Trust Co........1920 2,000,000 
Atlantic Nat'l Bank __...1922 1,000,000 
ant Battery Park Nat’L_......1923 1,500,000 
of Bk. of Manhattan... ..... Bk. of Manhattan... ....1918 2,418,700 10,000,000 13,874,600 176,616,200 178 18) 119 9.99 30 
Bk. of Metropolis._.......... 1918 
nce Bk. of Long Island._.._.... 1920 500,000 
In Merchants Nat’l Bk....... 1920 2,000,000 
: irst Na zone Park... no wn 
FirstFed.ForBk.Assn_.....1924 
Banker’s Trust Co.......Banker’s Trust Co.........19]1 3,000,000 20,000,000 514,000 886, 
nker’s Mercantile Trust 000 000 26,514, 376,886,700 448 452 232 20 32.47 3 
(= anhattan Trust Co..... 1,000,000 
vice Astor Trust Co... 1,250,000 
anking Ass’n.......... ,000, 4,000,000 12,462,000 81,883, 4 
‘ork N.Y.Life Ins.& T.Co.._. 1922 1,000,000 
Central Un. T. Co......Central Union Trust......1918 5,000,000 12,500,000 23,610,500 
prs Union Trust 1918 3,300,000 ond - 
‘ Empire Trust Co.........Empire State T. Co..._... 1904 1,500,000 4,000,000 3,228,900 63,834,2 
cVickerRealtyT.Co..... 
one- Fidelity Inter- 
national T. Co....Fidelity Trust Co...........1920 1,000,000 2,000,000 2,117,700 20,783,500 
Ur1es Guaranty T. Co........... Guaranty Trust Co..___. 1912 2,000,000 25,000,000 19,180,900 567,472,300 2 
Fifth Ave. Trust Co.......1910 (small amounts 
duce Morton Trust Co..__....... 1910 (not known 
has Equitable Trust $23,000,000 $11,262,100 $375,143,000 258 262 149 2 17.54 5 
ploy- Irving Bk. Columbia Trust Co..._.1923 
umbia Trust Co..__...1 000,000 17,500,000 12,417,400 349,924,400 247 252 
San Irving Nat’l Bank _..1923 
vork- Knickerbocker T. Co.....1912 
N.Y.Exch. Bank Many Irving consolidations 
Mercantile Nat'l Bk. ....1912 over many years— 
Nassau Nat’l Bank.....__. 1914 $12,500,000 
Broadway Trust Co..__... 1919 
xport Lincoln Nat’! Bk... 1920 
untry Mfr’s Trust 5,000,000 5,315,800 117,422,400 330 330 206 16 20.87 1 
and North Side Bank._.....1922 500,000 
West Side Bank 1918 small amounts 
nking Industrial Bank..............1922 500,000 
t ial Columbia Bank 2,000,000 
Citizens Trust Co...........1914 name only 
agent N. Y. Trust 10,000,000 19,147,800 212,556,300 423 428 29) 20 28.05 2 
berty Na 
= TOTALS $266,600,000 $327,172,600 $5,421,835,500 
nite 
ntries, ¢ National City and Chase National book value and earnings does not in- UMMAR 
ost of ~~ National City Company or Chase Securities Goneniton assets s ¥ 
Capital of the 20 
rough- *Includes $4 paid Chase Securities Corporation. : Surplus & Undivided profits __... 327,172,600 $ 593,772,600 
; tran- @Includes 50¢ and 50¢ extra paid by the National City Company, quarterly. (1) ate Deposits of all... 5.421.835,500 
‘lion ) The earnings are not known, capital increased — 30, 1924, from $2,000,- Cap. lus, undiv. profits & PRL YEE) 
mith 000 @200 and merged with Hudson Trust pany. deposits. 6,015,608, 100 
1otels. F Par Value $50 a Share (2) These twenty 
siness. Note 1—Dividend, earnings, and market figures obtained from Noble & 
it into Corwin, Bank stock specialists, New York City, N. Y. Sa cose - d 
on n rust , is not listed with undivided profits, for the 20 
world, N h idations, because it is not strictly a commercial bank. banks is.. $030,000,000 
ote 3—Capital stock amounts of banks before consolidations not all Average deposits per bank, about 270,000,000 
part 0 correct to the dollar—capital shifts at time of mergers somewhat (4) Average dividends per share in 
; confusing. The figures are fairly accurate however in showing 1924 was $17.50 
; relative strength of different banks merged. There have also been oe r 
banks | many capital increases since mergers. wing 00 the varying con- (4) Average earnings per share in 
: } ditions surrounding each particular consolidation, the capital of 1924 was $22.31 
as the | various banks before combinations must be considered only com- (on 19 of them; Empire Trust 
t the Parative, while in some instances, too, there have been capital excluded) 
a z decreases. Par value of the Bank of Manhattan stock is $50 per (6) Total number of branches in 
ough @ share; all others $100. 118 
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over its 327 square miles of territory, 
with its 771 miles of water frontage it 
became somewhat more congested 
than at the time the land was pur- 
chased from the Indians for $24. Little 
banks sprang up here and there in the 
different communities, but the big 
banks remained and waxed stronger 
and stronger “downtown.” As _ the 
business area widened, customers of 
these large banks were constantly lo- 
cating farther and farther away from 
them. The community banks handled 
what business they could which came 
their way, but the problem. of giving 
service to the customer of a large bank 
anywhere in Greater New York looms 
larger as the city spreads. Manu- 
facturers or wholesalers in Brooklyn 
and the Bronx, under present traffic 
conditions, find it almost a day’s 
journey to the Wall Street district. 
The state banks solved this problem 
by opening up branches throughout the 
city; the national banks could not do 
that, without taking over an institution 
which already had branches, or a bank 
without them and converting it into a 
branch. The Corn Exchange Bank, 
for example, a state institution, has 
nearly sixty branches in Greater New 
York, which it has been establishing 
for many years. On the other hand, 


but through several absorptions and 
consolidations, it has acquired eighteen 
at any one of which a customer can 
get the same service as in the Wool- 
worth building, the main office. 


"THREE fundamental reasons, there- 

fore, as I see it, have brought about 
most of these New York bank con- 
solidations. First, a desire on the part 
of national banks to acquire branches 
and trust departments; second, the 
hope of doing a larger business with a 
proportionately lower overhead; and 
third, an ambition to render customers 
better service by means of larger 
capital resources and the distribution 
of important bank services through 
various branch systems. 

The first and the third of these have 
already been realized, I am informed, 
by most of those who have participated 
in mergers; that is, the acquisition of 
branches and trust departments and 
the extension of better facilities to 
customers. The first is self-evident — 
they have them, an average of five 
and nine-tenths branches to each of 
the twenty banks under review in 
Greater New York, and a trust depart- 
ment apiece, I believe. The service 
rendered is better, too, which is also 
almost self-evident. But on the second 


the Irving National Bank had none, point, the doctors disagree. Some 
New York Banks of More Than $1,000,000 Capital Which 
Have Not Participated in Consolidations Since 1903 
Pres. Cap. Surplus and Undvd. Deposits 
Name of Bank End 1924 End 1924 End 1924 

@ American Exchange National... ..... $ 5,000,000 $ 8,246, $175,547,600 
Capitol National RRs 2,000,000 780,000 21,739,100 
Coal & Iron National.._................. 1,500,000 1,735,100 26,798,900 
1,200,000 1,344,800 20,805,400 
First National... 000,000 66,060,100 310,470,300 
Garfield National ois a 1,000,000 1,656,200 19,470,700 
Gotham National 1,500,000 511,900 7,854,400 
Hamilton National... 1,000,000 357,100 7,511,700 
Hanover National. 5,000,000 23,519,000 166. 131,100 
Harriman 1,000,000 1,927,300 37,166,2: 

* Nassau National 1,090,000 1,750,100 19,919,600 
National American 1,000,000 549,900 760,100 
10,000,000 23,743,800 183,196,800 
Public National __._.... 4,000,000 6,100,700 103,762,900 
1,000,000 503,400 12,084,600 
Central Mercantile 1,500,000 906,600 11,089,700 
Chelsea Exchange... ... ..... 1,000,000 353900, 13,797,600 
1,200,000 2,541,300 29,227,600 
1,000,000 1,066,500 6,850,700 
Corn 10,000,000 13,493,400 232,763,800 
Greenwich 1,000,000 2,434,800 

@ # Mechanics Bank _................... : 2,000,000 2,850, 100 43,792,000 
State Bank sei 3,500,000 5,134,600 101,838,600 
United States Bank .......................... 3,000,000 922,000 57,653,700 
American Trust Company................ 2,500,000 1,589,700 5,879, 
Farmers Loan and Trust Co........... 5,000,000 7,370,300 156,636,500 
Metroplitan Trust Company........... 2,000,000 4,129,900 48,803,100 

@ # Peoples Trust 1,600,000 3,768,100 59,315,000 
us Mortage and Trust Company... 3,000,000 4,619,100 60,291,100 
United States Trust Company..___._. 2,000,000 18,167,300 56,530,700 
Lawyers Title and Trust Ganaitiansas 6,000,000 6,311,700 18,986,100 

@ Title Grant and Trust Company... 10,000,000 15,908,300 41,804,600 
Butchers and Drovers........................... 1,000,000 277,200 7,397,000 

Brooklyn Trust 1,500,000 3,876,000 50,643,100 

Totals. $105,000,000 $234, 146,200 $2,197,272,400 

# Located in Brooklyn. Par value shares Mechanics Bank $50.00. 

@ Small mergers made but not included in largest 20 consolidations. 

SUMMARY 

Capital of thirty-four -$105,060,000 

Surplus and Undivided Profits... 234,146,000 $ 339,146,000 

1—Aggregate deposits of all 2,197,272,400 

Capital, Surplus, Profits and Deposits $2,536,418,400 
2—Dividends on this up averaged $12.52 per share in 1924; 
$30.00 per State and Butchers and 
Drovers not listed. 
3—Average, capital, surplus, and undivided profits per bank is about 10,000,000 
4—Average deposits per bank is about 65,000,000 


THE BuRROUGHsS 


with whom I talked felt that the sery- 
ice had been greatly improved with- 
out reducing the banking profits 
others thought otherwise; none wanted 
to be quoted on the subject, and frankly 
I don’t know, when it comes to the 
matter of net earnings for the banks. 
Some of these twenty have good re. 
sults to show, it does not seem thai 
any have fared worse since they entered 
mergers, but I do not believe that 
expectations have been realized in all 
cases. With many it is still too early 
to judge. On the whole optimism re- 
garding the future of earnings in all 
cases is pronounced, and dividends, 
with increasing surpluses, are regu- 
larly reported. Speaking generally, it 
would appear that all of these twenty 
consolidations are a success, although 
some of them, according to the gossip 
of the street, may have proved less 
profitable thus far than their backers 
expected. 

In the group of twenty banks con- 
solidated, the average earnings per 
share for nineteen of them in 1924 was 
$22.31, while the corresponding divi- 
dends paid averaged $17.15 per share 
of $100 par value. In contrast, the 
thirty-four banks which did not enter 
into mergers (thirty-two of them aver- 
aged) earned about $30 per share, but 
paid an average dividend of only $12.52 
per share. In the latter group, how- 
ever, are a few, such as the First 
National Bank and the Hanover 
National with earnings of $142.41 and 
$51.36 per share respectively, and two 
or three others with large earnings, 
which raises the whole list of thirty- 
two abnormally. The largest earnings 
per share in the consolidation group 
was $38.22 credited to the Central 
Union Trust Company, and the lowest 
(excepting the Empire Trust Company 
which is not ascertainable at this time 
on account of recent mergers) $9.09 
for the Bank of America. Of thirty- 
two reporting out of the group of thirty- 
four, the National American earned 
only $2.89 per share last year. These 
earnings are as reported by Noble & 
Corwin, bank stock specialists, of 
New York City. 


BETTER service, as an officer in one 
of the large merged banks explained, 
is an obvious advantage to be derived 
from consolidations. Through 
creased capital, the bank is enabled to 
make larger loans to its ‘merchant 
customers as well as to its correspond- 
ent banks when they are entitled to 
them. By means of its numerous 
branches, also, people who deal with 
‘the bank at any of its branches benefit 
from the advice of a large corps o 
specialists at the head office. More- 
over, the increased resources from 


these various consolidations, with more 
highly specialized direction, adds to 
the solidarity of the institution. Every 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Bank Helps Own Securities 


Our Plan of Investment for Me Is Mutually Profitable, But 
My Bank Discourages Recommending It to Other Men 


supposed to bring discretion before 

the Wall Street bug hit me. Then 
{ fell hard and entered the game with 
all the zeal of the new convert. Mine 
was a bad case. Fortunately, at that 
moment the market was one in 
which I couldn’t go wrong. Every- 
thing was moving up. My paper 
profits grew like the weeds in my 
neglected garden and in imagina- 
tion I saw myself retiring from 
business and spending my declin- 
ing years in an easy chair in a 
board room. And then my broker 
blew up. Months later when the 
courts and the receiver had done 
their worst I received a check for 
$31.70 as my share of the assets. 

But was I cured? I was not. 
The memory of those unrealized 
profits still haunted me. Yet I 
did see some things differently. 
Speculation had lost its charm. I no 
longer wanted to buy securities on 
margin but to own them outright. 
And I wanted real securities, not 
cats and dogs, but gilt-edged, 
seasoned bonds and preferred or 
guaranteed stocks—things that I 
could own and still sleep a-nights, 
that I could put away in my own 
safe deposit box and know that they 
would be there whenever I wanted 
them. Then, too, I wanted to diver- 
sify my purchases, to minimize my 
risks by spreading my investments 
over a number of issues. But how 
to do it with my limited resources? 
Then I hit upon a plan. 

It all grew out of a talk I had with 
Jack Saunders who happens to be the 
cashier of our local bank. I know 
Jack pretty well and he knows me 
perhaps better than I know myself. 
Jack and I rode into town together 
one day and as always, we got to dis- 
cussing the market. We had just 
agreed that the P X Preferred stock 
paying 6 per cent was a good buy at 
l I was thinking of that loose 
thousand dollars that I had on hand 
and regretting that I had to use half 
of it to re-shingle my house. Perhaps 
the wish was father to the thought. 
Anyway I blurted it out. 

“Jack,” I said, “if I owned a certifi- 
cate for ten shares of P X selling at 
100, how much money would you loan 
me on it?” 

“The usual 80 per cent,” replied 
Jack, “$800 or thereabouts.” 

Well,” I said, “suppose I buy it 


1. REACHED the years which are 


By PHILIP H. JEWETT 


today and send you the bill. Will you 
put up $800 towards paying for it and 
charge my account for the other $200?” 

‘‘Why, I suppose so,” replied Jack. 

‘Well, that’s just what I’m going to 
do,” I said. “Ill buy them at the 
market. I’ll send you the broker’s 
bill and tell him that you'll pay for 
them. I’ll have him register the shares 
in my name but order the certificate 


sent to you. Now what do you want 
me to do?” 
“Well,” said Jack, “in the first 


place we’d want you to sign a power 
of attorney giving us the right to sell 
the certificate at any time. Then we’d 
want your note for that $800 at 6 per 
cent and I think it oughtn’t to run for 
more than ninety days. We'll want 
you to keep at least 20 per cent of that 
$800 you owe us always on deposit at 
the bank to protect us if the stock 


slumps. When the ninety days are up, 
we'll renew your note-for you but I 
think you ought to pay off at least® 
10 per cent of what you owe every 
time we doit.” 

“T’ll do better than that,” said 
I. “I'll pay you $100 every three 
months. That means I’ll own the 
stock in two years. But the 
interest will be mine, won’t it?” 

“Of course,” said Jack. ‘“The 
stock is registered in your name. 
It’s paying 6 per cent now. You'll 
pay us 6 per cent on the unpaid — 
balance and you get your full 6 
per cent on your equity of $200. 
This P X Preferred is as good as a 
bond. Its fluctuations are so 
slight that it is practically sta- 
tionary. Now if this were a common 
stock —even one of the best of them 
--we might feel differently about it. 
The bottom might drop out of the 
market and send it sliding down hill 
so fast that your equity would be 
wiped out. Then, of course, we'd 
have to holler for more money. 
That’s where your check book bal- 
ance of at least 20 per cent of the 
loan would come in. And when the 
falling market wiped that out, we’d 
want still more and it might be. 
necessary to use your power of at- 
torney and sell the stock in order to 
protect our loan. But with a good 
_bond or a sound preferred or guar- 
anteed stock we would both feel se- 
cure. I should think it would be a 
good thing for you and a good thing 
for us. We'll have a standard se- 
curity as collateral and what’s more 
we'll have some assurance now that 
you'll keep a reasonable balance on 
hand all the time. You don’t always do 
that, you know, and we don’t like to 
jack you up about it but now I can 
promise you we will.” 


THAT was the beginning of a series of 

transactions that have made money 
for me and for the bank. Today I.own 
outright half a dozen securities of a 
higher grade than I ever expected to be 
able to buy. Already they show a 
substantial profit on the purchase price 
and ever since the day of their purchase 
they have paid me liberal returns. And 
yet it has cost me practically nothing 
to carry these securities for on an 
average they’ve more than earned 
their carrying expenses. 

From time to time I have re-arranged 
my investment list with a view to 
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strengthening it. As market condi- 
tions have changed, I have been able 
to eliminate the weaker sisters, filling 
their places with ever stronger ones. 
At the present time, I’m in the process 
of owning ten new securities. Usually 
[ finish paying for them within a year. 
{f I have the available funds and am 
satisfied with my purchase, I com- 
plete payments at an earlier time and 
thereby save interest charges. At the 
outset I confined myself to bonds and 
preferred stocks. Then as my list grew 
stronger I ventured to add one or two 
common stocks when I could buy them 
at a reasonable figure. Needless to 
say, these have been stocks that have 
paid their dividends for years and they 
have been in those companies whose 
prospects for the future were brightest. 
It is likewise needless to add that in 
every case my purchase has been made 
with the approval and advice of the 
bank. 

On the whole, my relations with the 
bank have moved smoothly, partly 
because of the confidence we have had 
in each other and partly because I have 
felt that it has been to my advantage 
to do what is most satisfactory to them 
and to keep them satisfied with the 
arrangement. There are a few prin- 
ciples on which we are mutually agreed. 
In the first place, my purchases are 
such as can be justly described as 
investments rather than speculations. 
No longer do I risk money on blind 
chance or even on the anticipation of 
an increase in values. On the other 
hand, I purchase only those securities 
that offer an assured return with a 
minimum risk. Of course, there is 
always the hope that a favorable turn 
of the market will increase their values 
and I try to confine myself to those 
issues which the authorities describe 
as “a buy.” If these anticipations are 
justified, so much the better. But 
whether they are or whether they 
aren’t, I am not particularly con- 
cerned for the reason that they furnish 
a satisfactory return on the purchase 


price and even if that price decreases, 
the return is still satisfactory and I can 
always buy more at a lower price. 
Never yet have I asked my bank to 
use its money to back my guess that 
an issue is going to advance. 

Incidentally, it is worth mentioning 
that since we began to work together 
[ have moved away from the town in 
which my bank is located. All of our 
transactions are therefore carried on 
by mail. Perhaps it’s better so. I 
always have carbons of my letters on 
file as evidence of the transactions. 
Then, too, I imagine that I’m less of a 
nuisance to the bank in that I’m not 
forever running in and out during their 
busy hours... 


HE other day | happened to run 

into my friend, the cashier. I hadn’t 
seen him for a year. ‘Well, Jack,” I 
said, ““we’ve been doing quite a little 
business with each other. How do 
you like it? Is it satisfactory from 
your point of view?” 

“Absolutely,” said he. “‘As a matter 
of fact, you were never a particularly 
profitable customer until you started 
this stunt of buying securities through 
us. Now you're quite profitable. 
Personally, I wish we had a hundred 
such accounts.” 

don’t you advertise for them?” 
| asked. ‘The world is full of fellows 
situated just as I am-—fellows who 
distrust brokers but who do trust you. 
They’d be delighted to use this scheme. 
There’s no copyright on it. Anyone 
can do it but I never heard of anyone 
advertising to do it.” 

“Well, we thought of that, too,” 
said Jack, “but somehow we don’t 
dare to. What’s the use of turning a 
lot of entirely satisfied and contented 
savings account builders into market 
traders and speculators? And how 
long would it be before we’d turn our 
bank into a broker’s shop?” 

And yet I ask myself if this point 
of view isn’t ultra-conservative, a little 
short-sighted and a little pessimistic. 


THE BuRROUGHs 


Isn’t this plan which works so ad- 
mirably in my own case feasible for 
general use under proper safeguards? 
Of course, wealthy speculators and 
investors have always understood how 
to use banks to help them build their 
fortunes. But wouldn’t the thousands 
of people of moderate means —level- 
headed, conservative people who have 
no desire to speculate or gamble but 
who simply wish to acquire the most 
substantial, secure and worth-while 
stocks and bonds that the market 
offers —wouldn’t such people, I say, 
be safer and better off operating under 
some such plan as mine than they are 
at present, selecting their purchases 
more or less at random and buying 
them when they are too high and sell- 
ing them too soon? It seems to me 
that a plan like the one I have described 
offers them a better opportunity to 
attain ultimate financial independence 
by the shortest road. 

After all, most saving is haphazard 
and never gets anywhere. This plan 
would give them a definite object and 
a real incentive to save regularly and 
systematically. Incidentally, it gives 
the banker a chance to be of real, 
genuine service in an advisory capacity 
in the selection of securities. And for 
once he is in a position to insist that 
his advice be followed. When his 
customer knows that his banker may 
decline to loan him money on a gamble, 
he will think twice before he commits 
himself to an injudicious purchase. 

Some day there may be a banker 
who will have the courage to admit 
that a savings account is not always 
the best possible and most profitable 
form of investment, that it is rather 
the very best means through which to 
accumulate money that later can be 
used in a more profitable direction. 
Of course, everyone knows that the 
first step in the accumulation of a 
fortune is the building up of a sub- 
stantial and always available balance 
and that the more extended one’s in- 
vestments may be the more necessary 

(Continued on page 52) 
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CLEARING HOuSE 


Capitalizing Interest Periods 


The ‘‘Interest Letter’? in Washington Advertises the 
Bank and Audits the Records of the Savings Department 


customers in financial institutions 

occurs semi-annually, and at such 
time affords the opportunity of bring- 
ing the bank’s facilities to the 
attention of this class of cus- 
tomers, and making one of 
the most complete audits 
possible of the records 
of that department. 
This has been ac- 
complished by the 
American Security 
and Trust Com- 
pany of Washing- 
ton, D. C., so 
that a very con- 
crete plan of op- 
eration has been 
developed, and the 
advantages gained 
have been very far- 
reaching. About six weeks 
previous to the sending out 
of notices relative to the pay- 
ment of interest, the new business 
department prepares a so-called “‘in- 
terest letter,’ discussing with the heads 
of the different departments whether 
all services of the bank or some particu- 
lar facility should be brought to the 
attention of the savings customer. 

The following are samples of letters 

used: 


Tes payment of interest to savings 


October 1, 1923. 
Dear Madam: 

In crediting the semi-annual interest on 
your savings account with this company, 
and requesting that you bring or send in 
your pass book at your convenience in order 
that we may make this entry of interest, 
we take pleasure in announcing an added 
service for our customers, 


The Christmas Savings Club 


to open 
The early part of December. 


The object of the American Security 
Savings Club is not only to help you and 
others to save for Christmas, but to en- 
courage the habit of thrift generally. We 
will pay an annual 3% interest rate if all 
payments are made regularly or in advance. 

e hope you will take advantage of this 
new service and, as a savings customer, are 
using the facilities in our General Banking, 
Safe Deposit, Real Estate, ‘Foreign Ex- 
change and Trust Departments. 


Faithfully yours, 


The above letter advertised more 
specificaly a service while the com- 
munication quoted as follows is more 
general in scope, yet conveys four dis- 
tinct messages: 


October 1, 1924 
Dear Sir: 


The interest due on your savings account 


By FREDERICK P. H. SIDDONS 


American Security & Trust Company 
Washington, D. C. 


The beautiful main office 


with this company for the six months’ 
period ending September 30, 1924, has been 


‘credited this date and by bringing or send- 


ing us your pass book we will enter therein 
the amount due you. 

We earnestly hope that as a customer of 
our Savings Department you will con- 
stantly use the General Banking, Safe 
a Real Estate, Foreign Exchange 
and Trust Departments, and open a 1925 
Christmas Savings account when the club 
opens the latter part of this year. 

The strength of this institution is meas- 
ured by the protection it affords its cus- 
tomers, through having available a capital, 
—- and undivided profits of over 
$6,000,000 


As one of the evidences of our growth and 
our feeling that the public has confidence 
in the banking services we have to offer, we 
have erected a new Southwest Branch build- 
ing at Seventh and E Streets, to replace its 
old quarters at 436 Seventh Street, S. W., 
in which has been installed a safe deposit 


department. Yours very truly, 


The letter is run off in sufficient 
quantity to take care of the needs of 
each banking office, carrying their in- 
dividual address and a signature cut at 
the end of the letter of the officer in 
charge, should the bank have branches. 

If your savings accounts run into 
thousands, the additional work involved 
may require more help. Accurate 
typists should do this work as it is 
necessary to send out the letters with 
the proper name and address. This is 
especially essential as the window 


envelope is preferable in the mailing 
since it saves time and money. These 
envelopes should be ordered in advance 


and bear a post office return number 
rather than the name of the bank. 
So frequently accounts are 
opened confidentially and 
omission of the name of 
the bank on the outside 
acts as a protection. 
Folders numbered 

from 1 to 1000, 

1000 to 2,000 and 

up, are ready to 

receive the letters 
serially as they 
are written. They 
are filled in from 
the signature card, 
beginning alpha- 
betically, and the 
number of the account 
is placed in the upper left- 
hand corner of the letter. 
At the end of each day’s work 
they are arranged numerically and 
placed in the folders ready to receive 
them —readily accessible for audit from 
the ledger cards, as the numerical 
system of savings ledgers is the most 
commonly used by all banks. 

In the meantime the savings de- 
partment has figured interest and has 
noted temporarily on the ledger cards 
which accounts are to receive interest. 
The items thus placed are awaiting the 
audit and to be run through on the date 
due. Members of the auditing depart- 
ment check each letter with the ledgers, 
eliminating those which do not receive 
interest, those which have names that 
are not similar to the ones contained or 
the ledger cards, those for which pass 
books are kept by the bank, and finally 
keeping a list of the numbers of ac- 
counts that have no letter. 

By this method only those whose ac- 
counts receive interest: get letters, 
errors made in copying from signature 
cards can be corrected and the ac- 
curacy of the signature and ledger 
files is tested. 

The letters are then made ready for 
mailing and, because of the large num- 
ber who respond to the request, deliv- 
ery has to be stretched over a period of 
days. No bank wants so many cus- 
tomers that it cannot give quick serv- 
ice. Overcrowding of the lobby would 
nullify most of the advantages to be 
gained from the interest letter. 

Besides the customers, the public 
generally should know what the bank 
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is doing for itscustomers. The Ameri- 
can Security and Trust Company 
takes advantage of the interest paid 
depositors by advertising the amount 
semi-annually in the newspapers as 
shown by the following samples: 


TODAY 
$164,499.92 


is being paid to the savings depositors of 
this company, representing the regular pay- 
ment of interest on savings accounts for 
the year. 

Six months from today another payment 
will be made to our savings depositors. 
Open an account today at any of our five 
banking offices. 


Open today until 5:30 


Our savings depositors are requested to 
bring in their pass books in order that the 
proper credit of interest may be made 
therein. 


Approximately one-tenth of the 
population of Washington 
will share in the 
$158,809.47 


which is being paid today to the savings 
depositors of this company, representing 
the first regular payment of interest 
on savings accounts for the year. 

Six months from today another in- 
terest payment will be made on savings 
accounts. Plan now to receive a share of 
that sum. 


Open today until 5:30 
Our savings depositors are requested to 


bring in their pass books, so that the proper 
credit of interest may be made therein. 


For the American Security and Trust 
Company this “interest letter” system 


has accomplished several purposes. 
It brings a customer to the bank per- 
sonally. 

_If a letter is addressed wrong it will 
often cause the customer to give notice 
of change. 

If undelivered, it is returned to the 


$169,425.88 


—is being paid today to the savings 
depositors of the American Security. 
‘This represents the first semi-annual 
payment of interest for the year 1925, 
Anuther Payment, Even Larger We Hope, Will be Made October 1 


Open today watil 5:30 


Interest Paid on Savings 
At Our 


of interest may be made therein. Five Convenient Banking Offices 


AMERICAN SECURITY 


1Sth and Penna Ave 
Capstal. Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over $6,000,000 


‘GRANCRES 
~ Ave NW. ond E Sta 


Thirty- Five Million 


with a ‘“‘t 


bank, notation is made on the signa- 
ture card and when a customer comes 
in the proper address is obtainable. 

It keeps the signature card file en- 
tirely up-to-date by proving if closed 
account cards are in the active files and 


Telling the public—also 
easer’’ 
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names have been filed in error, 

It is a most accurate check between 
signature file and ledger cards for cor. 
rectness of names. 


It is a splendid means of putting the 


savings customer on notice of the serv. 
ices of the bank. 

This means of getting the cus. 
tomer in the bank gives the tellers 
the opportunity of suggesting, as the 
interest is being entered in the pass 
book, that customers make regular 
deposits. The securing of proper 
addresses is one of the recognized 
problems of the financial institutions, 
No real system, perfect in every 
detail, has ever been worked out, 
but this “interest letter’ plan does 
render splendid assistance. 

The more important features of 
this plan have been described and 
if completely analyzed it can readily 
be seen as a most efficient method 
of bringing out salient defects, if 
such exist, in the entire operation 
of a savings department. 

So complete and comprehensive 
a check can be made that those 
responsible for errors cannot, there- 
fore, avoid the embarrassment of 
realizing that they have failed in 

handling their work properly. 

As a publicity agent, as a new busi- 
ness developer and as an auditor it is 
doubtful if any other letter in any in 
stitution can obtain such far-reaching 
results. The cost is not great. 


They Talk About Banking to High Schools 


ANY people—not all of them 
soap-box orators—regard the 
banker as an octopus, reaching 

out to absorb the wealth of the world. 
The proponent of this theory will point 
out to you that the banker is not a pro- 
ducer and that a bank is never organized 
in a community that’s needy, but on 
the contrary looks about until it 
locates a prosperous community, then 
proceeds to organize, and begins to 
fatten on the earnings of the producer. 

The Cleveland Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, while recog- 
nizing the absurdity of this line of 
reasoning, felt that some steps should 
be taken tocounteract such propaganda. 
While the primary function of the A. 
I. B. is to educate bank clerks, it is a 
well-known fact that an educator never 
loses an opportunity to scatter seeds of 
knowledge in any available soil. 

The public affairs committee of 
which Frank Frey is chairman, arranged 
with the Cleveland Board of Education 
to furnish a speaker for each of the 
twelve high schools in the city, who 
would deliver a series of five talks to 
the classes in economics, explaining 
the functions, organization and opera- 


By ELBERT S. BOYD 
Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland 


tion of a bank. The speakers were 
drafted from the second year class in 
public speaking, many of whom have 
shown considerable ability to present a 
subject clearly and concisely. 

The first of the series dealt with the 
organization of a bank, explaining the 
different kinds of banks and outlining 
some of the services a bank renders to 
the community. 

The second lecture, or talk, was on 
the subject ‘‘Lending the Bank’s 
Money.” The speaker set forth the 


various forms of notes on which the 
bank lends money, such as straight 


notes, indorsed notes, collateral notes, | 


etc., endeavoring to make clear to the 


mind of the student the necessity for | 


safeguarding the money of the depos 
itors. 


Number three was on the subject | 
of “Investments,” and the students | 


were taught the difference between 
stocks, bonds, mortgages and various 


other forms of investments, and cat 


tioned against get-rich-quick schemes 
and wildcat investments. The fourth 
lesson was “How Banks Aid Com 
merce,” which dealt largely with foreign 
exchange. This talk emphasized par 


ticularly the fact that virtually everyone 


in our modern civilization, from diteh 
digger to the millionaire is wearing the 


products of a foreign country —begilis | 
his day, indeed, with a cup of coffee} 


imported from Brazil. 


The fifth and closing talk of tht! 
series was on “The Federal Reservt 
System,” telling some of the reasons fot § 
its existence, its manner of operation, © 
and contrasting conditions before and ~ 


after the establishing of the system. 
Each of the talks 


covered an entiré 
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Nineteen 


Who Keeps the Contest Records? 


A Perpetual Daily Credit to Teams and Individuals for 
New Business Obtained When Conditions are Complicated 


Tce is not the story of a new 
account contest so much as the 


story of the solution of problems 
in keeping track of a contest in which 
are present a number of unusual and 
complicating factors. In most of the 
new account contests that I have seen 
in print, the conditions were much 
simpler. All the contestants were con- 
centrated in one office. They brought 
all their new accounts to the same 
‘New Account” window. Their prob- 
lem of creating the incentive to work 
necessary to maintain the contest idea 
did not present any special difficulties. 
In our case there were so many al- 
together unusual features and con- 
ditions, and the contestants were so 
scattered over the city that much 
time and thought were required to 
evolve an adequate system of records 
and credit the results to the individuals 
of the staff that were entitled to 
them. 

To begin with, the contest was not 
limited by time. It was called ‘‘Con- 
test for $10,000,000 New Deposits,” 
and therefore records had to be started 
on a scale that would anticipate the 
possibility of continuous run for a 
number of months, perhaps even a 
couple of years. As it worked out, 
the first two millions was brought in 
during the first sixty days, and thus 
ended our worries that the contest 
might stretch away into the dim and 
distant future. 


By HY. W. SANDERS 
Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Then there was a_ complication 
caused by the fact that all employees 
of our'‘two banks, the Citizens National, 
and the Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank, in all some 720, were given the 
opportunity to compete. The prize 
list was lengthy and generous, and 
commissions were to be given for every 
account brought in. This meant keep- 
ing records of accounts brought in to 
twenty-three separate banking offices, 
for the contestant was given credit 
for the account wherever it might be 
opened, provided its origin was defi- 
nitely traceable to introduction by 
him. The best interests of the cus- 
tomer were to be the determining 
factor in the location of the account. 
Further than this, accurate records 
must be kept for the payment of the 
commissions. 


O ACCOUNTS could be considered 

eligible for either awards or com- 
missions unless they remained for at 
least sixty days. Employees whose 
work did not bring them into contact 
with the public were to receive double 
points. In the case where an account, 


opened with only a nominal amount, 
was increased by a substantial balance 
transferred later, the contestant was 
to receive credit for the larger sum, 
but must present some evidence that 


it was really new money. Special 
awards were offered for the renting of 
safe-deposit boxes, and the introduc- 
tion of trust and escrow business, or 
the forming of contacts with our 
subsidiary which handles bonds. 

As the day of the opening drew near, 
all these various matters had to be 
considered in formulating the scheme 
of records. Previous contests had 
been held, but without the many 
special features which characterized 
this one. 

As a first step we outlined what we 
wanted the records to show, and we 
found it worked out about as follows: 

(1) The individual record of each of 
the 720 contestants, divided into the 
various classes of business —-commer- 
cial, savings, certificates of deposit, 
safe deposit, and the miscellaneous 
services above mentioned. 

(2) Team records for the awarding of 
team prizes and the publicity work 
planned to keep up the spirit of the 
contest. 

(3) Separate records for the national 
bank and the trust and savings bank 
as to number of accounts and amounts 
in each class, and also combined 
records. 

(4) Data for checking up the accounts 
at the end of the sixty-day period and 
paying out commissions daily there- 
after. It was decided that as soon as 
a new account had completed its 
sixty-day period, the commission should 


Result first 36 days 


2056 Accounts $2.017.073 


Status for four weeks 
Individual Standing 

1. A. B. Josi 

2. H. Ventura 

3. F. Follette - G. Nehr 


Largest individual account 
G. W. Walker $200.000 

Largest number of accounts 
H. Ventura 
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The individual record card, team recapitulation card, captains’ daily report and other forms required 


be paid at once to stimulate interest 
in the contest. From the inception 
of this practice, the contest took a 
forward stride. 

(5) Daily reports to the officers and 
the staffs of the main banking offices 
and weekly bulletins to all contestants 
including those in the outlying 
branches. 

The method used was built upon 
the fundamental bookkeeping idea of 
ledger and journal, or, in other words, 
an account for each individual and a 
daily record of total business. 

Employees were organized into teams 
of about fourteen members. They 
were headed by captains who were the 
older employees, tellers and depart- 
ment heads in the central offices and 
assistant managers at the branches. 
Officers were not included in teams or 
permitted to compete for prizes or 
commissions, though the accounts they 
were able to obtain coincident with the 
drive were included in the totals. After 
the teams were organized it became the 
duty of the captain to keep in touch 
with his team, and to report to contest 
headquarters all accounts obtained by 
its members. All accounts admitted to 
record thus were received through the 
captains. 

Every day the captain turned in 
the accounts claimed by the members 
of his team. If there were no claims, 
he was required to turn in the sheet 
blank —a mute reminder to him that 
his team might need stimulation. 
Where cards of introduction were pre- 
sented, and no claims made, the cap- 
tains were notified to report the busi- 
ness. Where claims were made and 


no cards were presented to the new 
accounts department, investigation was 
necessary before the daily sheet was 
O. K’d. 

Sometimes claims were disallowed — 
for example, when the money had 
been transferred from some other 
branch or from the national bank or 
vice-versa, or when the personal ac- 
counts of contestants had been made 
the subject of claims. These excep- 
tions were defined at the outset, but 
the rule was established to give the 
contestant the benefit of the doubt 
and only to disallow claims when no 
other course was possible. Generally 
speaking the duty of following up 
leads and closing business was left 
to the contestants, but in exceptional 
cases where credit requirements might 
be involved, the services of the bank 
officers could be commandeered. How- 
ever, the contestant would receive 
credit if business resulted. 


KVERY day came fifty-six reports 

from the captains. The accounts, 
after verification and marking of the 
commissions and points awarded, were 
recapped into the “Daily Recap of 
Captains’ Reports” sheet. Opposite 
each team was recorded the number of 
accounts and the amounts, both of 
commercial and savings, with a column 
for other business, such as safe deposit, 
trust and escrow, etc. 

The two banks were recapped sepa- 
rately, then joined into grand totals 
and finally joined with the previous 
day’s figures to make a running record 
for the officers of the banks. Copies 
of these daily summaries were handed 


to the officers of the banks and posted 
on the bulletin boards, while the 
weekly totals were included with the 
standing of the leading teams and 
individuals in the “Contest Bulletin.” 

Ordinary savings cards were used 
for the individual records with the 
headings changed as entries came to 
be made. Each card bore the name of 
a contestant, and they were kept in 
bundles by teams, with a team recap 
card on the top of each bunch. Daily 
postings were made from the captains’ 
report sheets, and once a week the 
totals on the individual cards were 
summarized into one total and added 
to the recap card. These were then 
added and balanced against the ag- 
gregate totals of the daily sheets. By 
this means the records were proved 
once a week, and so, even though the 
contest might go on indefinitely, the 
figures were always correct. The only 
possibility of error would be a posting 
to a wrong account —which could be 
soon located, since there were only 
fourteen members of the same team 
to be checked up. 

In the central banking offices the 
contest was visualized by an auto- 
mobile race. A board was fixed up to 
represent a race track, with a back- 
ground of painted scenery, an imita- 
tion grass border and toy fence. Then 
small toy automobiles representing the 
teams and numbered accordingly were 
placed to indicate team standing, the 
course being divided by lines numbered 
to represent the points gained. This 
race track was the center of interest 
at all times and a powerful incentive 
in stimulating the spirit of competition. 
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iving Them “Life” for Stick-up 


An Interesting Study of Convictions for Bank Holdup in 
Iowa and Minnesota, Both Imposing Lite Imprisonment 


No deterrent is more effective than a 
punishment which, if incurred . . . is 
sure, speedy and severe. 

The deterrent effect of such penalties is 
in proportion to their certainty. 


Bentham, Rationale of Punishment 


ECOGNIZING the growing pro- 
R pensity of ennuied bank robbers 
to turn from the arduous toil of 
night burglary to the simpler feat of 
daylight holdup, the Minnesota legis- 
lature, in September of 1919, enacted a 
law specifying life imprisonment as the 
penalty for the latter crime. The 
measure had the backing of the Min- 
nesota Bankers Association, which ex- 
pected great things of it as a deterrent 
of the daylight operators. They have 
not been realized. 

Since the law was passed, and up to 
this writing in March, 1925, there have 
been twenty-eight daylight bank hold- 
ups in Minnesota, an average of one 
every seventy-two days; before its 
passage —beginning with the first of 
the modern type of holdup in 


The motorcycle 
bank patrol em- 
ployedby the Cook 
County Bankers 
Association to 
protect the banks 
of Chicago against 
holdups. The man 
in the sidecar is 
an expert rifle- 
man, traveling 
fully armed 
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By THOMAS J. MALONE 


November, 1915—there had been 
seventeen, an average of one every 
eighty-two days. Daylight bank 
robberies became more numerous after 
the “‘life’’ law was enacted! 

Iowa, the first state to pass such a 
law and the only state besides Min- 
nesota now having it, reports results 
more satisfactory. The Iowa Bankers 
Association, which had sponsored the 
bill, views its effect with an approach 
to enthusiasm. Daylight bank “‘stick- 
ups’ —the term is used in the Iowa 
statute—have become and far 
between.” From August, 1922, a 
period of thirty-one months, Iowa has 
had only three such stick-ups, while 
in the same period Minnesota has had 
ten! 

This may bear on the relative show- 
ings: Iowa has sent, in all, fourteen 
men to prison for life under its statute, 
Minnesota seven; from those three 


Iowa stick-ups in thirty-one months 
three “‘sticker-ups’” are now serving 


life, from the ten in Minnesota one is 
serving life for robbery and one, an 
accomplice, for murder committed at 
the time. The Minnesota showing is 
not due to want of captures, for in 
most cases caplures were made and 
identities proved. The difference lay 
in the extent of proceedings under the 
life statute. 

Furthermore, in Iowa in only one 
case, according to the “I. B. A.,”’ did 
a county attorney ask for less than a 
life sentence and in that case the 
evidence was not clear as to identity; 
in Minnesota, of thirty men sent to 
prison for participation in daylight 
holdups, twenty-three were sentenced 


for terms less than life, having been 


allowed to plead guilty to offenses other 
than the one specified in its life statute 
or having been tried and convicted 
for lesser offenses. 


JN OTHER words, Iowa authorities 

seem to have made the utmost use of 
the extreme penalty, while a goodly 
number of Minnesota authorities have 
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seemed disposed not to resort to it. 
That, in itself, may account, in part, 


for the difference in results. At least, 
it raises the old and much discussed 
question of the merits of severity and 
certainty of penalty. But there is more 
to the situation—a peculiar contrast 
in conditions in the two states. 

Charles D. Brown, for many years 
manager of the protective department 
of the Minnesota Bankers Association, 
believes, from his acquaintance with 
the criminal class, that the law has 
not had the desired effect simply be- 
cause your bank robber does not figure 
on getting caught, and that he would 
continue about as active if the death 
penalty,even, were imposed for hiscrime. 

“From this sort of crime, at least,” 
_ Mr. Brown says, “I don’t think sever- 


be inclined to regard it lightly. That 
is the Iowa point of view. True, some 
of the twenty-three Minnesota “‘day- 
lighters” who drew the lighter sen- 
tences may have deserved less than 
life terms because of extenuating cir- 
cumstances. At least, the courts 
thought so, as did county prosecutors 
who recommended acceptance of, or 
acquiesced in, pleas of guilty to charges 
carrying lighter penalties. 


"THERE is, in illustration, the case of 

one O’Leary who, alone and single- 
handed, held up the State Bank of 
Georgetown, in Georgetown, Minne- 
sota, one noon in October, 1920. The 
cashier was alone in the bank, and this 
is what took place. 

O’Leary presented a pistol and 


to commit a 


The Life Statute in Minnesota 
Chapter 10, S. F. No. 53, Special Session Laws of 1919, Minnesota 


“Life for Bank Robbers.—Every person who with intent 

elony therein by means of threats, force or violence, shall enter 
at any time, any room wherein in whole or in part a general banking business 
is carried on, or any room wherein, in whole or in part, the business of re- 
ceiving securities, evidences of debt or any other valuable papers for deposit 
or safekeeping is carried on, or wherein, in whole or in part, a business of 
general banking and receiving securities, evidences of debt or any other 
valuable papers, on deposit or for safekeeping, is carried on, in which there 
shall be at the time a human being, shall be guilty of a felony and punished 
by imprisonment for life in the state prison.’ 


ity of penalty deters the professional 
holdup, whatever effect it may have 
on the amateur. The professional 
thinks he’s too clever to get caught, 
and so he goes ahead with his plans 
regardless of consequences to him if 
he should fail. He never thinks he’ll 
fail. That’s the chief trouble with all 
crooks. If they were actually as smart 
as they think they are, they wouldn’t 
be crooks. They’d be wise enough to 
stop, or not begin. 

“Possibly, our life law would have 
more effect on the number of daylight 
holdups if it were always invoked in 
disposing of captured daylight bank 
robbers, but that is only conjecture. 
One may speculate as to what the 
effect would be if every daylight rob- 
ber, as caught, were charged with the 
offense named in the life statute, were 
convicted and given the life penalty.” 

Still one can be sure of this: while 
unfailing use of the extreme penalty 
in the past might not have reduced the 
number of daylight attempts on banks, 
it certainly would have meant thirty 
men in prison for life today —sup- 
posing no reduction —instead of seven, 
and thus have removed permanently 
an additional twenty-three from the 
field of potential future operators. 

Negatively, however, it seems likely 
that, if the full rigor of the law is not 
visited on the captured daylight hold- 
up, his fellows at large, granted that 
they know of its existence at all, will 


ordered the cashier to raise his hands. 
The cashier complied, but O’Leary 
was nervous—it being his first —and 
the gun went off, the bullet passing 
through the other’s temple but did 
not inflict a mortal injury. 

Horror-stricken at what he had done, 
O’Leary became all sympathy. 

“Did I shoot you, Jack?” he asked, 
in awed solicitude. ‘Here —take this 
gun and kill me.” 

The cashier was too badly done up 
himself to accommodate. 

O’Leary gathered up about seven 
hundred dollars in currency and ran 
out. 

Not far from the bank he was con- 
fronted by the town butcher, armed 
with a shotgun, and acompanion. The 
two had suspected something was 
wrong in the bank. 

O’Leary stopped, 
upped with his hands. 

“Take no chances with him,” cau- 
tioned the butcher’s companion; “I’d 
shoot him.” 

*‘Can’t do that,” replied the butcher, 
in tones audible to O’Leary. “This 
blamed gun isn’t loaded.” 

Whereat O’Leary downed his hands 
and beat it. He ran a mile or so out 
of town, but was captured later in the 
day. It developed that he was a 
“moonshine” victim, and so hadn’t 
been “responsible.” His past record 
of comparative inoffensiveness —a 
saloon porter in the old days, without a 


on order, and 
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police history—spoke for him. He 
was permitted to plead guilty to rob- 
bery in the first degree, for which the 
penalty is imprisonment for five to 
forty years, indeterminate. Yet he 
had entered the bank armed, had shot 
one of its officers and taken its money, 

Here’s another illustration of ap- 
parent flirting with the life act. One 
Chaffee entered the Shafer State Bank, 
Shafer, Minnesota, one day in 1923 
when only a young clerk was in, and 
produced a pistol whose barrel, as the 
clerk later testified, looked like a 
horizontal chimney. The robber left 
with about $5,600 in currency, but 
was soon captured. 

Chaffee was charged with “entering 
a bank wherein was a human being 
with intent to commit a felony there- 
in,” the offense defined in the life 
imprisonment statute. The presence 
of a human being in the bank at the 
time is the determining factor. Plainly 
he had violated the statute and did 
not deny it. However, when brought 
into court, the judge, in consideration 
of extenuating facts, consented to a 
plea of guilty of robbery in the first 
degree. The defendant had no criminal 
record, this seemed his first offense, he 
had recently lost his wife and had not 
been mentally normal since; he had 
two small children, creditors had been 
pressing him for payments due of about 
$5,000, which was the motive for the 
robbery, and all the stolen money had 
been recovered. ‘“‘Five to forty.” 

Now the Minnesota statutes define 
robbery thus: 

“Robbery is the unlawful taking of 
personal property from the person of 
another or in his presence, against his 
will, by means of force or violence, or 
fear of injury, immediate or future, to 
his person or property, or to the person 
or property of a relative or member of 
his family, or of any one in his com- 
pany at the time of the robbery.” 
(Section 8635, General Statutes, 1913.) 


OBVIOUSLY, Chaffee had committed 
robbery all right, but in what 

degree? 

The statutes continue, Section 8636: 

“Every such unlawful taking, if 
accompanied by force or fear, in any 
case specified in Section 8635, shall be 
robbery in the first degree — 

“1. When committed by a person 
armed with a dangerous weapon; oF 

“2. By a person aided by an ac- 
complice actually present; or 

**3. Whenever the offender, in order 
to accomplish the robbery, shall in- 
flict grievous bodily harm or injury 
upon the person from whose possession, 
or in whose presence, the property is 
taken, or upon his spouse, parent, 
child, servant or member of his family, 
or any one in his company at the 
time.” 

It developed on Chaffee’s arrest that 
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the only semblance of a “dangerous 
weapon” in his possession when in the 
bank had been a little toy pistol which 
he had bought at a ‘“‘five-and-ten” 
store in Minneapolis. He had thrown 
it away in his flight, and it had been 
found where he indicated. There was 
no evidence of an accomplice. Also, 
he had not inflicted “‘grievous bodily 
harm or injury” on anyone. 

Had he committed robbery in the 
first degree? Yet, he is serving time 
under sentence for that crime. 

In the daylight bank holdups in 
Minnesota committed since the life 
statute was passed, four robbers were 
killed on the job, or soon after, which 
achievement possibly should be con- 
sidered in computing the score. In 
four cases, no captures were made. No 
trials ended in acquittals, though one 
ended in a disagreement. In the 
majority of cases, defendants pleaded 
guilty rather than stand trial, but it 
is significant that, with four exceptions, 
the pleas made and accepted were for 
offenses other than that of the life 
statute, from first degree robbery to 
second degree burglary. In at least 
one instance, the men captured were 
known to have committed more than 
one of the twenty-eight holdups, 
though tried for only one. 

Why, if there are specific reasons, 
are Minnesota authorities seemingly 
so backward, if not reluctant, to pro- 
ceed under the life act? For one thing, 
there is ground for suspecting that 
some county attorneys may not know 
that the law exists. Daylight holdups 
have been committed in twelve counties 
since the law was passed. The con- 
victions under the law have been in 
five counties, two counties scoring 
two convictions each. The Minnesota 
Bankers Association, having succeeded 
in getting the act enacted, seem dis- 
posed to let it rest on the books, leaving 
it to prosecuting authorities to use it 
or not as they see fit. The association 
apparently has not made special effort 
to direct attention of prosecuting 
authorities to the existence of the 
statute or to the desirability of action 
under it. 

Not so in Iowa. Frank Warner, 
secretary of the Iowa Bankers As- 
sociation, says that the state associa- 
tion has joined with county bankers’ 
associations in urging county attorneys 
to proceed under the life act. In the 
light of this statement, the fact is 
peculiarly impressive that, as already 
stated, “in only one instance did a 
county attorney ask for less than life 
sentence in a case of daylight stick- 
up.” 

Mr. Warner in his annual report for 
1924 submits: “ in addition 
to the Vigilance Committee Organiza- 
tion is the other chief reason why bank 
tobberies had to stop in lowa — vigorous 
follow-up investigations, vigorous 


prosecutions by the state agents, county 
attorneys, sheriffs and other Iowa law- 
enforcing officers, aided wherever pos- 
sible by your state association.” 
Another reason for the compara- 
tively infrequent use of the Minnesota 
life act for holdup is, undoubtedly, a 
feeling that, the penalty being the same 
as for murder—Minnesota being a 
state that has abolished capital punish- 
ment —to invoke the statute in every 
case would be an inducement to rob- 
bers to shoot persons in the bank in 
order to make escape more certain; 
with no greater penalty, there would 


be no deterrent of committing murder ~ 


at the same time. By killing the 
persons who might later identify the 
robber in event of his capture, he 
makes more likely an escape from the 


Twenty-three 


that, as long as the law imposes no 
greater punishment for murder, to 
insist on life sentences for holdups 
simply conduces to encouraging mur- 
der. 

To this, by the way, Manager 
Brown of the protective department 
does not agree. “The experienced 
stick-up man is always armed,” he 
says, “and for a purpose. He means 
business. He will shoot without a 
moment’s deliberation, if hampered. 
He will do so regardless of penalties. 
The fact that he goes into a bank with 
a gun means just that.” 

With this situation obtaining in Min- 
nesota, has the life act proved pretty 
nearly useless? Not at all. While one 
has no direct evidence that it has been 
so used, there is plenty of evidence to 


The Life Statute in Iowa 
Section 13002, Code of Iowa, 1924 


“Entering bank with intent to rob.—If any person shall enter or attempt 
to enter the premises of a bank or trust company or banking association, 
with intent to hold up and rob any bank or trust company or any bankin; 
association, or any person or persons therein, or thought to be therein, of 
any money or currency or silver or gold or nickels or pennies or of anything 
of value belonging to said bank or trust company or banking association, or 
from any person or persons therein; or shall intimidate, injure, wound, or 
maim any person therein with intent to commit such holdup or ‘stick-up’ 
or robbery, he shall, upon conviction thereof, be imprisoned in the peni- 
tentiary at hard labor for life, or for any term not less than ten years.’ 


NOTE: Under the Iowa indeterminate sentence act, the minimum sentence does not 
apply. The court has no discretion but must impose the 


n sentence. 


consequences of his act. In addition, 
the impression is widespread, notice- 
ably among lawyers, that there should 
be some distinction in the punishment 
where human life is taken in a bank 
robbery. 

In the twenty-eight holdups since 
the Minnesota life act was passed, two 
bank employees were shot, one of 
whom later died. 


HIS seems the nub of the whole 

situation as between the two states, 
for Iowa still retains capital punish- 
ment for murder in the first degree. 
Thus in that state there is a difference 
in severity between the. penalty for 
bank stick-up unattended by murder 
and one attended by murder. By that 
very fact, an inducement is offered the 
robber to refrain from_ shooting. 
Whether he accepts the offer, and is 
influenced thereby, is matter for de- 
bate. 

The Iowa statute defining first 
degree murder reads: “any wilful, 
deliberate or premeditated killing, or 
which is committed in the perpetration 
or attempt to perpetrate any arson, 
rape, robbery, mayhem or burglary.” 

At least one Minnesota county at- 
torney, in whose county several hold- 
ups have taken place in the last five 
years, considers the life act unwise and 
declares that he refrains, from choice, 
from proceeding under it. He holds 


show that it has proved a convenient 
weapon for influencing defendants to 
plead guilty to first degree robbery or 
to a lesser charge. Such pleas, when 
accepted, obviate the burden and ex- 
pense of trials and also, incidentally, 
raise the batting average of county at- 
torneys for “efficiency and economy.” 
It is more than possible, on the other 
hand, that the existence of the life 
statute presents to defense attorneys 
a means of winning a half loaf for their 
clients by advising them to plead guilty 
to a lesser offense. 

But as to whether severity and cer- 
tainty of penalty for bank holdup are 
deterrents of commission, the Min- 
nesota experience offers no conclusions; 
there has been no real test because the 
extreme penalty has been sought and 
imposed too seldom —seven times out 
of thirty opportunities, not once in 
four. What wonder if yeggs, seeing it 
so rarely applied, are not much im- 
pressed? 

It is akin to a question that occu- 
pied many minds during and after the 
great war: “Has Christianity failed?” 
To which the answer was, “No; it has 
never been tried.” The Minnesota 
life statute for bank holdup has 
hardly been tried. 

Meanwhile, the holdup man disports 
in various states. These figures of the 
trend of bank attacks in Missouri, 
furnished by the Missouri Bankers 

: (Continued on page 52) 
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Twenty-four THE BURROUGHS 


COPYRIGHT. KEYSTONE 


Excited groups in London’s financial district 
discuss first news of the rise of the bank rate 


COPYRIGHT, KEYSTONE 


Said to be the oldest building in the United States that 
has housed a bank continuously—home of the New York 
State National Bank, Albany, N. Y., erected in 1803 


COPYRIGHT, EWING GALLOWAY 


Hauling in raw silk to be deposited as collateral 
in the storage room of a bank of Kyoto, Japan 


‘ 


“And so these institutions 
housed in a replica of the 
nation’s most honored, most 


revered edifice (Independ- 


ence Hall)—which was COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL P 

selected as a model for their This building is said to have been the home of the first. 
new home only after most bank in California, in Coloma, Eldorado County, established 
careful deliberation, and in by the Chinese attracted there by the discovery of gold 


a spirit of deep reverence, 
respect and gratefulness— 
look forward to long years of 
service in and for the com- 
munity of which they are 

ivileged to be a part.’’— 

e Stock Yards National 
Bank, and the Stock Yards 
Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago 


COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 
All on a Sunday morning—$250,000,000 in securities moved 
from the Metropolitan Trust Company to the Chatham Phenix 
Bank & Trust Company when the two institutions merg 
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Casy Street 


aN 
peanuts. The mere ‘Wa 4) 
: size of an animal—or a bank — is no bar to 3 Rule G—Why deal at al! with total strangers, 
15 an easter pl ace to reach kindliness. when St. Louis has hundreds of reputable 
Bug as the National Bank of Comme; investment bankers? Ineestigate before you 
' dollar of deposits eh: ional 
1," of the Rule §—Don't ask advice from a dependable 
> ts sincere, friendly, and human, regardless of investment house or banker. . and then 
| the size of your account. disregard it. Why go to a doctor and then 
, if H When you find a big bank “with a heart,” ot take hi hcine 
wt gives you! Service is Gratis 
And what location could be more con- 
venient than Olive, Broadway, and Pine? 
Every important bus or street car line 
“loops” near it. Come in and deal with a big 
Bank. 
\\ 
Federal Commerce Trust Company 
¥ 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT CPEN MONDAY EVENINGS UNTIL 030 P.M BROADWAY AND PINE 
Fig. 1. Interesting, informative, convincing 


Achild can feed hin 


Ye ACID TEST 
for INVESTORS 


Rule 1— Don't let anyone give you the “Rush 
Act.” If the security offered is so geod that 
“it will be sold overnight,” ask the salesman. 
why it is necessary to offer for sale at all 


Rule 2—Why take one man’s word ? Show his DS 
literature to your banker. Get advice in 
which you have complete confidence. 


Rule 3—The closer you stick to a reputable, 
well-established investment house, or bank- 
er, the closer and longer your moncy will 
stick to you. 


Copy Interesting and Productive 


The Strong Newspaper Advertising of a Big St. Louis 
Bank—and Some New Business Suggestions Worth a Trial 


HE first bank advertisement I 

ever wrote was for the National 

Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 
That was back in 1907 —just before the 
panic. (No causal connection is implied.) 
Banks did not advertise then as they 
do now. But the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis was progressive 
in those days as it is today. So it was 
a pioneer in modern bank advertising. 
How far it has gone is illustrated by the 
four newspaper advertisements, in- 
cluding one of the affiliated Federal 
Commerce Trust Company, which are 
reproduced herewith (Fig. 1). 

I think these advertisements are 
good because they are interesting and 
informative. They are interesting 
because they attract attention. They 
are informative because they give some 
real facts about banking and thrift. 
They attract attention because they 
are large (10 inches x 3 columns), well 
illustrated, well laid out and well set. 
The combination of these good features 
makes the advertisements convincing 
and I am not surprised to learn that 
they proved resultful. 


P RIVATE post cards now cost two 
cents to mail but some advertisers will 
continue to use them in. preference to 
the regular United States postal card. 

t some time or another you will be 
enclosing a reply post card with ad- 
vertising literature you send out. You 

| want to get back as many replies 
a possible. There is no fixed rule as to 
What the percentage of returns ought 


By T. D.- MACGREGOR 
9 Hanover Street, New York City 


to be. That is likely to differ with the 
class of prospects addressed, the kind 
of appeal made, and the extent to which 
signing and returning the card obligates 
the one who returns it. The card may 
contain arequest for further information 
regarding a life insurance trust, for 
instance, or it may give permission for 
a representative of the Bond Depart- 
ment to call. 

Experience seems to prove thal a 
reply card printed on colored stock 
rather than on plain white paper will 
pull more replies, other things being 
equal. If the stock of the booklet or 
other piece of advertising literature is 
colored, the reply card should be of a 
different color, harmonious but con- 
trasting. The card should be vitalized 
from a typographical standpoint. <A 
suitable illustration would help it to do 
its work more effectively. If you 
consider that a reply is worth enough 
to you, stamp the card. That will 
increase your returns. In any event, 
on the space where the stamp is to be 
put, print some such message as these: 


“You can’t invest 2 cents 
to better advantage” 


“Send me back for it” 
“Stamp and mail me today” 


Ir ts Nor safe for any bank to assume 
that ‘‘once a customer always a cus- 


tomer.” Cultivate your customers and 
serve them to the best of your ability 
if you want to hold them. It is not 
possible to call upon them all personally 
or even on any considerable number of 
them, but you can keep in touch with 
them by printed matter sent by mail 
or distributed by messenger. Your 
regular customer has confidence in you 
and will read with interest any printed 
matter you may send him. If he is 
friendly already he will be more so after 
reading your message. He will feel 
that you not only value his business 
but also esteem him personally. Besides 
all this, experience has proved that it 
pays in actual business to cultivate 
present depositors. Most banks will 
testify that a large proportion of new 
depositors come to them as a result of 
the recommendation of old ones. 


savings accounts don’t 
amount to much in the way of present 
balances but they can mean much in 
the way of good will and future business. 
Some banks make special provision for 
youthful depositors, such as a little 
platform for the children to step on to 
enable them to reach the teller’s 
window easily. Your teller must be 
very patient and kindly if you want to 
encourage the children to deposit at 
your bank. Preferably he should be 
the father of young children himself 
thus knowing by experience how to deal 
with them. An occasional inspection 
of your bank by classes from the 
public schools of your city will prove 
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ULY THIRD, NINETEEN TWENTY-SIX! 
There's a date to fix in your mind. Remember it. 
iore the Eve of Independence Day, 1926, service 

w government s 
of wh Insurance, must convert these an 
cates, as they are entitled to do under the law, or they will 


A Message to 


World War Veterans 
and their Dependents 


If you hold a War Risk Insurance Certificate. 
issued you during the War 


Read this / 


hf ies of the 
le insurance companies country. 


item for you to reckon with. Premiums in- 


um 
taining the protection you have 
over the heads of those dependent upon 


sacrifice forever further insurance protection from the govern- pending upon insurance policies to carry out his desires. 
service, year —“Eve 
were National Bank of From of- 
eau, he fi 
‘Then Congress an | the amount of the fst annual 
surance d in has prepared a pamphlet to guide former premium, to convert his $10,000 certificate 
fairs to enable to carry life msurance service men in arranging the conversion of | of life insurance to an “ordinary” life in- 
protection; so k today you have the || their War Risk Insurance certificates. The ]} surance policy. 


+ ting your term certihcate information it contains shows the fixed sums O J hi ' th 

foto tile policies vanila in all = i 
cost mevrance. 

Gans Se snuch the various types of policies will con. || fricad depositing a fixed sum in a 


The cost of conversion, however, is a large | the bank. Ask for “W. R. I—No. 1.” 


crease up to 300% greater than what. you ee —s eta $237.40 to make his Independence Day 
have been paying for your term insurance. for our booklet giving fall 


Can you provide the prem 7 We will send you both without obligating iding the 1 into seventeen 


write or ar Monthly Sta 


int, ask 


you; or will you allow your certificate to 


, thus ending all the benefits you have enjoyed? 


It is unlikely the government will press you for your answer, al- 
igh. if you request it, the United States Veterans’ Bureau, here 

or in Washington, will place all the necessary information in 

your hands. 

But the question is up to you to decide; and it’ rel to 

you to provide the to in 

If you are an able-bodied man, the-decision should not be 

diffreult to make. 

Remember the date—July 3, 1926—Eve of Independence Day. 

Seventeen months away! 


Central National Bank 


avings & Trust Co. 
\N Rockefeller Building Cleveland 


On the first of every month from now on 
: he is to receive our “bill” (as he receives 
bills for household ) for the “fixed amount he is de- 
termined to save; and chould he fail to make his deposit when 
“billed”, we have agreed to remind him again of the discipline 
he sought and the benefits he so greatly desires. 

Another depositor informs us he is using the Central Thrift 
Club, which requires membership lasting over fifty weeks, where 
he sets aside a small fixed sum each week for the same purpose. 


We recommend these methods of providing funds to meet your 
obligations, and we welcome those veterans of this and adjoin- 
y one or the other that each may 

¢ one step further toward his Financial Independence Day. 


Fig. 2. Capitalizing the thrift club and monthly savings statement plan 


instructive for the children and bene- 
ficial to the bank. The school children 
of today are the business men and 


women, the householders of tomorrow. 
Let them get well acquainted with your 


bank and realize that it is a friendly 


THE BURROUGHs 


and helpful institution. Later on you 
will reap the benefit. 


Recarvinc the World War Veteran 
advertisement of the Central Nationa] 
Bank Savings & Trust Company, 
Cleveland (Fig. 2), Robert J. Izant, 
manager of the Advertising Depart. 
ment, writes: 

“There really isn’t a great deal to say 
with regard to our recent newspaper 
splash, except that we tried through it 
to merchandise an old product in a new 
way. The Monthly Statement Savings 
Plan, which we advocate, is an enter- 
prise of some four years or more stand- 
ing, while the thrift club is as old as the 
hills. We have had some results from 
the advertising, principally in the 
nature of inquiries from all parts of the 
country—as far west as Colorado 
Springs —and for that reason we believe 
the advertising served its purpose as 
publicity. 

“We are told also by the United 
States Veterans’ branch office here, 
that their business was greatly stimu- 
lated on the days following this adver- 
tising; that applicants and inquirers 
were obliged to wait in line for some 
little time. 

“So you see there isn’t very much of 
a business development angle to this 
advertising, but judging it from an 
editorial angle, I would say the adver- 
tisement, while not unusual in any 
respect, serves to show how news may 
be manufactured. For example, on 
the day when the full page ran in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, occupying the 
back page, on page one was an under-cut 
story based upon this idea exclusively. 
This occurred quite by coincidence, but 
it serves also to show that in a live 
newspaper, news drifting in by whatever 
channel soon finds its way to the city 
editor, thanks to the co-operation in 
the organization. Of course the hook-up 
was most gratifying to the advertising 
bank.” 


Seven Years of Baby Accounts 


has been applied to bank deposi- 
tors and their balances except age 
analysis. When one of our directors at 
a recent meeting half jokingly asked 
whether or not it was possible to 
estimate the ratio of junior to adult 
depositors, quite a surprise was regis- 
tered when the reply indicated that of 
4,000 depositors registered in our 
savings department, 774 were the 
accounts of mere infants all under 
seven years of age, with the greatest 
majority between the ages of one day 
and four years. 
This comes about as the result of a 
plan initiated seven years ago to 


ibaa every form of analysis 


By W. J. TAYLOR 
First National Bank, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


furnish newborn children with a Baby 
Savings Pass Book, the bank having 
first placed the sum of $1.00 to the 
credit of the child, and then sending it 
to the parents soon after the birth of 
the child together with an appropriate 
letter, calling attention of the parents 
to the advisability of depositing regu- 
larly in the account. Birth lists 
received each month are carefully 
scrutinized and names chosen to whom 
Baby Savings Books are mailed. On 
January 1, 1925, we made an analysis 
of all such accounts and found that out 


of 921 opened over the seven-year period 
there remained upon our books 774 
with a total balance aggregating $9,- 
011.37, representing an average ol 
$11.64 per account with the division o! 
balances as follows: 


$100.00 and over 8 
50.00 to $100.00 28 
25.00 to 50.00 63 
10.00 to 25.00 148 

1.00 to 10.00 527 


We also found that 281 accounts haé 
not changed from the original dollar 
deposit, but it is fair to say that 4 
rather large percentage of the dollar 
accounts represented those placed up0® 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The latest Todd contribution to 
better banking methods 


Just consider, for a moment, how checks that are perfectly they could co-operate in popularizing the Personal Pro- 
legible would make the work of your paying tellers and tectograph, believing that the benefits to them would make 
entering clerks and Transit Department more efficient, it well worth their while. 
both in time saved and in mistakes avoided. Meeting these requests has resulted in the development 
Consider, also, how the misunderstandings and disputes of a complete plan whereby banks may aid in the dis- 
with depositors would be minimized were every check tribution of the Personal Protectograph, at the same 
they write protected against raising and tampering. time serving themselves and their depositors. Sev- 
In the past it has not been practical for depos- eral hundred banks have already found this plan 
itors with personal checking accounts to achieve practical and advantageous. The details are 
these results, because of the expense of the regu- yours for the asking. The Todd Company, 
lar commercial Protectographs. But Protectograph Division. (Est. 
with the invention of the Personal 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole 
Protectograph to sell at $15 it is makers of the Protectograph, 
entirely feasible for every depositor Super-Safety Checks and Todd 
to protect every check he writes. Greenbac Checks. 
This new machine is nationally ad- 
vertised and is having a cordial 
reception from bankers and de- 
positors the country over. 


An opportunity for banks 


Many bankers have already told 
us of their appreciation of this little 
machine and have welcomed .it as 
insurance of better relations be- 
tween them and their depositors. 
Many banks also have asked how 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 
Vv 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


When the Todd salesman calls, re- 
member these facts about his company 


Twenty-six years of service and 
leadership in the check-protection field. 

Sales and service offices in all princi- 
pal cities of this country and in 30 
foreign countries. 

Salesmen are experts in protecting 
business funds. Their training and sell- 
ing methods merit your confidence. 

Over 1,000,000 Todd Protectographs 
in use. 

Todd Protectographs are kept in per- 
fect working order by service men in 
principal cities. 


| THE TODD COMPANY 

| Protectograph Division 

| 1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: We would like to know 

| more about the advantages to us of 

|: your plan for introducing the Personal 

| Protectograph to the depositors of this - 

| bank. Please send full particulars. 


Bank 


| 


Name of official................. | 
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on special perforated slips su 
plied with Rand Angle Check File 
Guides. Slips are detached at per- 
_ forations and inserted in Guides at an 
instantly visible angle of 45 degrees. 


Jor Years 


the Standard 


AND Visible-Name Check File Guides were invented by a practical 


banker, James H. Rand—a man who knew from long experience 
the bankers’ needs. 


For twenty years they have been the accepted standard of practice in 
check filing. Thousands of banks the world over have cut time and 
labor costs with RAND Visible-Name Check File Guides. 


The illustration tells its own story. Compare these upstanding, perma- 
nent, instantly visible RAND guides with the worn, bent, dog-eared 
tabs of the old style check files. The difference is obvious. RAND 
Angle Guides stare you in the face. The eye and hand go instantly to 
divisions, sub-division, names. Possibility of mis-filing is practically 
eliminated. Filing labor cost is cut in half. 


Let us send you a sample guide with Angle Tab. Insert it in your present Check 


File. No further argument will be necessary. “Wie Sy 
and protecting deposit slips. 
RAND COMPANY, INC., 


Division Kardex Rand Co., 
$12 Rand Building, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Canadian Plant, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
Member Rice Leaders of the World Association 


VISIBLE-NAME CHECK FILE GUIDES 


ther Rand Products 
Sor Banks 


Rand Safe Deposit File ; 
Visible, instantly accessible record of box-holders. 
Rand Stop Payment File 
Colored signalled visible record which automati- 
cally prevents over-payment. 
Rand Central File (New Business) 
Visible Master File Record giving status of use of 
bank’s facilities by each depositor. 
Rand Savings Ledger 
Its visible principle makes instant posting possible. 
Rand Check File Guides 
Described in this announcement. 
Rand Finance. 
Specialized visible record i i i 
important banking — 
Rand Note Cases 


Devised for instant filing and ready reference. A 
time saver. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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S CLEARING HOUSE Twenty-nine 


Building Business 
Institutions 


success is reached by solving the 

problems of business management, by making 
automatic the safeguards against loss and failure, 
by setting up operating principles that bring healthy 
growth and avoid dangerous business practices. 


Kardex Institute has been founded that more men might 
realize their ambition to build a successful business institution. 


Its province is the study of forces that influence business 
management—the methods that make success permanent. 


The Institute provides two services: the four Institute 
Reports issued each month give the facts on the business trend 
and describe proved management methods; the Institute staff 
of business experts is available to you as a member for consulta- 
tion or correspondence upon your individual problems. 


By endowment Kardex Institute is able to offer these 
services for the nominal fee of $10.00 yearly. Urge your 
customers to register for its service. Make use of it in your bank. 


KARDEX 
INSTITUTE 


Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 


Room 608, 10 E. 44th Street, New York City 
LONDON PARIS BERLIN TORONTO 
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This Banking San. Salvador 


Business Methods and Vastly Improved State of Affairs 
That Make Central America a Very Desirable Neighbor 


NE hot day last February, | 
dropped into the white and spa- 
cious main office of the Banco 

Agricola Comercial in San Salvador, 
C. A. Having but a few minutes to 
spare before our ship sailed, and not 
being armed with a letter of introduc- 
tion, I merely looked about; then 
stepped up to one of the tellers to 
remark that they had a very nice bank. 
While he was replying in labored 
English, a clerk touched me on the arm 
and indicated that the “Director Per- 
manente’”’ wished to speak with me. I 
followed him through the gate to Sr. 
Duke’s desk. 

“Buenos dias, senor,” I said, using 
25 per cent of my Spanish vocabulary. 

In easy English, that gentleman 
asked me to be seated. I repeated my 
praise of his bank and of his fascinating 
city. “Yes, San Salvador is no hick 
town,” he spoke my own United States. 
“I wish you might have visited us a 
little bit later when our streets were 
not torn up for laying sewer pipe,”’ he 
went on. 

“Ours is a progressive city in a very 
progressive little republic. While El 
Salvador is the smallest of these five 
Central American republics—it is 
about the size of your New Jersey — 
and while it is the poorest in natural 
resources, it stands at the top of the 
class in economic and financial sound- 
ness. For years now, our money has 
not fluctuated. It is as stable as your 
own, ‘loday two pecos are par with an 
American dollar. They were last 
month. ‘They will be next month.” 
He betrayed genuine pride. 

“In thirty years, we have’ had no 
revolution. Our people are industrious 
—they have had to be, for El Salvador, 
a country of many 
mountains and little 
valleys, has long 
periods with no rain- 
falls. So you can un- 
derstand that it has 
taken a great deal of 
pluck and intelligent 
hard work to put us 
at the head of the 
class. The feudal land 
system is practically 
no more in E! Salva- 
dor. Our land is 
divided up into little 
‘haciendas,’ individu- 
ally owned, and 
worked intensively to 
produce coffee, sugar, 


By M. E. CHASE 


bananas. Everybody prospers in a 
small way.” 

**Are these people building up savings 
accounts in your banks?” I asked. 

“No. While the masses use the 
banks more in our country than in 
other Central American republics, they 
do not use them to the extent that the 
working class in your United States 
does. Farming is our big industry. 
And money from that comes in lump 
sums, so that C.D’s, as you call them, 
adequately furnish a means of safe- 
guarding a farmer’s surplus until he 
needs it for his next crop, or to buy 
more land. So that certificates of 
deposit, upon which he draws interest, 
take the place of savings accounts in 
our country.” 

“What class of security is most 


Banco Agricola Comercial 
Hundado en 1295 


San Salvador 
Repubt de El Salvad 
A. 
CAPITAL AUTORIZADO..... ....... ¢ 5.000,000.00 
CAPITAL PAGADO ... ........... , 1.560,000.00 
FONDO DE RESERVA...... ....... » 265,000.00 
FONDO PARA EVENTUALIDADES...... , 490,000.00 


Junta Birectiva: 
Rodolfo Buke 
Birertor Prrmanente. 


Jose Gonzalez A. 


ter, Director Consultor. 


Rafael A. Echevarria 
29 Bwertor Consultor. 


B. S. Badgerow 


Gerente. 


Street scene near the National Theater: and what the statement looks like 


THE BURROUGHS 


popular with those who have money to 
invest?” I queried. 


‘For the most part, our people put 
their money into haciendas — mas grande 
haciendas and the cultivation of larger 
crops. When they do otherwise, it js 
usually to buy guaranteed customs 
bonds, or to lend against land.” 

“Then your banks do not maintain 
investment departments as do ours?” 
I asked. 

“No,” he answered, “‘nor do we have 
trust departments serving as executor, 
trustee, etc. It is our custom for a 
member of the family to act in such 
capacity. In our country, checking 
account, certificate of deposit, safe 
deposit and loaning against land and 
crop facilities, take care of the require- 
ments of our people very satisfactorily,” 
he explained. 

Sr. Duke was perfectly at. home with 
our idioms; he was also familiar with 
our banking system. For after being | 
educated at one of our universities, he — 
went into a Wall Street bank. With | 
several years of that experience, he 
returned to El Salvador and established 
the Banco Agricola Comercial in San 
Salvador, and eventually branches in | 
Santa Ana, Sandiego de Maria, Son- 


sonate and Cojutepeque. 


HS own family owns 981% per cent © 
of the 15,600 shares of his bank’s — 
stock. (Our bankers regard it a prime | 
advertising point to be able to say that — 
the bank stock is widely held.) That — 
is very much Central American. These © 
people are individualists, whereas we © 
are collectivists. They do not pul © 
well together. Indeed it is the rare 
exception for a Central American to be 
interested in anything but his hacienda 
upon which (in Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras more than i 
El Salvador) a hoard 
of peons cultivate 
coffee, sugar, bananas, 
tend cattle for 30 t 
60centsperday. This 
enables the Senor 
come and go at will 
leisuring along wit! 
no one’s pleasure t 
take into account bul 
his own. 
If a Central Amet © 
can elects to educatt 
his sons for business | 
men instead 


(Continued on page 32 
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ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE FLECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


51.5% above 
46.6% above i913 level 
1913 level 


} 


3 


COST of CURRENT 1920 


1922 1924 
4.9% below 
7.4% below 

1913 level 1913 level 


Your market basket 
tells an Electvecal story 


It would be a good household manager 
who could pay more for food, set a 
better table, and still not increase her 
table allowance. the people, for the people.” Few indus- 
It is a good business manager who tries are more democratically owned, 
can pay more for labor and raw ma- than the electric service companies. 
terials, yet sell the thing he manu- One out of every sixteen customers is 
a stockholder. Few industries serve as 
many different customers—13,000,000 
homes, 2,500,000 businesses 


The management of your electric 
service company has found a way to 
do this. Coal, wages, machinery, Few industries operate under the 
building materials — all are higher to- same public supervision and regulation. 


day than they were in 1913. Yet the Your dollars for food, for clothing, 
_cost to you of electricity is lower. for housefurnishings, for fuel buy you 
Paraphrasing the words of Abraham __ less than they did ten years ago. Your 
Lincoln, electricity is “of the people, by dollars for electricity buy you more. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse 
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Thousands 
of Banks 


know what 
we're doing... 
We want you to know also 


HROUGHOUT America today 
there are thousands of banks who 
will tell you what Super-Safety Bank 
Checks can do as an aid to building 
business and increasing deposits. 
But this is directed 


to you—who may, 6WPERSAFEr, 
perhaps, have seen 
our advertising be- 
fore, but who have SAnK 


never gone farther 

than that. And we give you these 
facts because we have something im- 
portant to say to all banks. 

The Bankers Supply Company, 
makers of Super-Safety Bank Checks, 
has been purchased by The Todd 
Company. Thus greater service than 
ever before is made available to the 
banks of America. Two staffs of ex- 
perts now combine their efforts to 
give you valuable merchandising help 
ior the building of your business. 
Two technical staffs now combine to 
develop protective methods even more 
effective for your depositors. 

Controlling our own factories, this 
union of aims and efforts means still 
finer, more valuable banking supplies 
for you. Greater speed in handling 
your business. Closer contact with 
customers through strategically lo- 
cated branches, and our large staff of 
representatives, men trained and ex- 
perienced in practical banking work. 


New ideas you can use 

Of our unusual plan to help banks 
merchandise their service—on the 
principle used in merchandising com- 
modities—we can tell you facts and 
give you plans that will heip to build 
a surprising amount of new business: 

There is, for instance, our year- 
‘round local advertising service—that 
adds nothing to your present operat- 
ing costs. Our plan—now in opera- 
tion —for educating people on the 
many values of banking and how to 
bank. What we are doing to help you 
solve the “small account” problem. 

Get these facts. Today. 


Bankers Supply Company, Division 
THE TODD COMPANY 


5948 So. State Street, Chicago 
Business-Building Merchandise for Banks 
New York CHICAGO Rochester 
Denver Dallas 


Super-Safety Bank Checks protect depositors 
against check fraud. They are made of the 
safest check paper supplied by any bank. 


' doctor, 


from 


Central America. 


(Continued from page 30) 


gentlemen, as was the old custom, 
it is for one of the professions — 
lawyer, etc. He sends his 
sons to the States for business educa- 
tion; to Europe to become a graceful 
idler. That El Salvador’s choice has 
favored the States, is reflected in her 
enviable stability. 

Civic improvements such as roads, 
sanitation, hospitals, etc., are put in by 
foreigners with foreign capital. I 
talked with such passengers aboard the 
S. S. Venezuela as a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee from 
Nicaragua, Inspector of Consulates 
Panama, a Central American 
doctor, the son of a large landholder, 
a United States doctor who had been 


_ doing research work for the Rocke- 


feller Institute, and an American 
banker representing a Wall Street bank 
with heavy interests in Central America. 
I asked many in San Salvador why 
their own moneyed people did not put 


, in their improvements and keep foreign 
_interests from gaining that hold in 


their countries. The universal reply 
was: “But your capital does that for 
us and so permits us to buy more land 
and raise larger coffee crops and to 
become individually more wealthy.” 
Of the twenty million bags of coffee 
(one hundred fifty pounds each) raised 
in the world, four millions come out of 
At every port we 
loaded on coffee. Back in 1919 and 
1920 when the coffee boom was on, the 
borrowing at the banks was so heavy 
that only now are some of these big 
land owners crawling out from under 


_ the effects of the slump that followed 
1921. 


With a few exceptions —for 
instance, the Duke bank —the banks, 
not owned by the Government, are 
held by American and English. Prac- 
tically all banks are manned by for- 
eigners. 

There _is the long midday siesta 
from 12:00 till 2:30 —time enough for a 
leisurely luncheon and a nap. Whereas 
in our banks we see many people 
bustling in and out all day long, very 
few people comparatively enter the 
San Salvador banks. Officers and 
employees move leisurely —no hurry, 
there is a tomorrow. 


Wit a single exception, there is no 

woman working in a bank down in 
these republics. The men explain that 
men give better service. Perhaps 
another reason is that only the sons of 
“first families’’ are eligible to bank 
positions, and the young ladies from 


_ these families have not yet caught the 


North American germ for “going into 
business.”’” They are content to take 
desayuno in bed, languor about in Paris 
gowns, gossip among themselves and 
wait for the moonlight serenade of a 
Central American sheik. The peon 
women, and children —along with 
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yoked oxen —are the beasts of burden, 
They are to be seen any time of day, 
carrying large bundles nicely balanced 
upon their heads. 

While San Salvador and other cities 
of Central America, are not “hick 
towns,” they are a fascinating com- 
mingling of civilization and primitive- 
ness — Packard automobiles and yoked 
oxen; traffic cops and horse cars. The 
mode of living, at best, is crude com- 
pared with our own. Our bank clerk 
who might go down there would miss 
many of the ordinary comforts of life, 
They are simply not to be had. 

But the point is, Central America 
has made proud strides away from 
perpetual revolutions since the time 
when that state of affairs was one of the 
deciding factors against building the 
‘anal through Nicaragua, and favoring 
Panama. Not a small factor in that 
progress has been United States in- 
fluence. Their children are being 
educated in our schools. The Rocke- 
feller Institute is ridding Central 
America of the yellow-fever-breeding 
mosquito and teaching sanitation. U.S. 
dollars are facilitating shipping and 
civic improvements. Our Wall Street 
banking interests long ago made it 
possible for these republics to put 
their monetary system on a stable 
basis. It is interesting to know that 
the 70 per cent gold reserve behind 
their currencies, is held in New York. 

And this improved state of affairs 
has lulled them to a more peaceful 
existence among themselves; made 
them socially better neighbors, and 
economically very profitable neighbors 
for the United States. 


Diverting the Special De- 
posit 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


‘“THERE’S $100 that I want to leave 

here to pay a check in favor of X, 
and for no other purpose,” the cus- 
tomer explained, the bank accepts the 
money, 

Y presents a check for $100, the bank 
charges it to the customer’s account 
and credits it to Y’s account, dis- 
covers the error, revokes the credit on 
Y’s account, and uses the money to 
pay X’s check, as instructed by the 
customer. 

Can Y compel the bank to account 
to him for the money? 

This point came before the Alabama 
Court of Appeals in a recent case re- 
ported in 95 Southern Reporter, 920, 


‘and the decision was in favor of the 


bank on the ground that, “An erro- 
neous or temporary diversion of the 
money by one of the officials of the 
bank was not binding on it in such 
sense as that it could not recharge the 
money to the mistaken account, and 
credit it to the proper one.” 
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. Caw HE thing of first importance in enabling us to give the 
ring service we are capable of giving to banks is to know the 
ie oe policy which underlies the bank’s choice of bonds. This 
roy policy should be determined, of course, by the bank’s 
ro circumstances and the character of its business. Once the right 
7 ‘ policy is established and understood between the bank and our- 
and | selves, we then know what bonds to offer a given bank and its 
ty | decisions are more easily made. 
ss In this connection, a series of articles on “A Bank’s Bond 
that Account,” written by one of our officers, is appearing in the 
following financial journals: 
fairs 
; The Bankers Monthly, Chicago Bankers Home Magazine, New York } 
reful 
nade Michigan Investor, Detroit The Bank Director, New York 
— Finance and Industry, Cleveland Money & Commerce, Pittsburgh 
“7 Mid-Continent Banker, St. Louis The Southern Banker, Atlanta 
[ Hoosier Banker, Indianapolis Ninth District Banker, Minneapolis 
De- Central Western Banker, Omaha Western Financier, Kansas City 
Southwestern Bankers Journal, Ft. Worth Northwestern Banker, Des Moines 
The Coast Banker, San Francisco Mountain States Banker, Denver 
— If you do not have opportunity to read. this series of articles we 
OT AA, 
cus | shall be glad to send you reprints of them as they are published. 
a You will find it worth while to read all of these articles. They 
/ 
— go very thoroughly into the subject of investment policy —show 
dise | clearly its essential importance —may give you a better viewpoint. 
lit on 
ey bh Write us that you would like to receive reprints of 
our articles on“A Bank’s Bond Account.” They 
sount will be sent gladly, without obligation on your part. 
bama 
HALSEY, STUART &CO 
920, 
f the INCORPORATED 
erro- CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DETROIT 
yf the 201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South 15th St. 82 Devonshire St. 601 Griswold St. 
f the MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS CLEVELAND 
such 425 East Water St. 319 North 4th St. 610 Second Ave., S. 925 Euclid Ave. 
se the 
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POST YOUR 
ACCOUNTS 


——— WITH 


“Security 


The Barnard ‘‘Security’’ 
Combination consisting 
of the following units: 


| “Security” Cabinet 
1 Transfer Case 
| Combination Stand 


The Cabinet and Transfer 
Case each have a capacity 
of 1,500 accounts. 


Cabinet locks automati- 
cally when bookkeeper is 
not at work on accounts. 


Let us tell you the 
story of “Security.’’ 


GEO. D. BARNARD 
STATIONERY CO. 
ST. LOUIS 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


EING admittedly generous and 
open-hearted by nature, we persist 
in donating business-getting ideas. 
Here’s another: 
Install an air tank under the sidewalk 
in front of your bank, just as they do 


at the filling stations. 


Then when a customer drives up to 
make his deposit, you can have a bank 
attendant test all his tires and fill them 
to the proper degree of inflation. 

“Free air’ in one form or another 
has long been an established form of 
banking service. Why not put it to 
some practical use? 

Slogan: “You can’t go flat if you 
bank with us.” 


They say that a young woman was 
recently apprehended as sales manager 
of a bunch of blue-sky salesmen, who 
sold fake stock. There was some 
doubt as to whether she could be 
prosecuted, as she had not done any 
actual selling herself. The prosecutor 
and the judge, however, experienced 
no difficulty. She was convicted of 
using the males to defraud. 


Chandelier salesmen always favor 
basketball practice in bank lobbies. 


What a wife says about her husband’s 
friends sometimes “‘ain’t nothin’ ”’ com- 
pared to what the credit department 
says about some of the funny customers 
the new business department brings in. 


This is funny in spite of the fact that 
it’s true. A certain mid-western bank 
advertises what it calls its ‘‘$1,000 
Club,” whereby the customer “buys 


$1,000 for $925.45” by “paying in”. 


$4.45 per week for forty-eight weeks. 
The other day a customer came in and 
wanted to borrow $1,000, paying back 
$925.45 at the rate of $4.45 a week! 


We know a safe deposit man who 
calls his vault the “‘zoo,”’ because of the 
cats and dogs. 


The chap whotries to see the president 
without an appointment sometimes 
experiences the wait of authority. 


Another good gesture of interest in 
public welfare and all that sort of 
thing would be to join the “swat ’em” 
movement and offer a savings account 
to the boy who brought in the largest 
number of dead flies. Besides, counting 
the corpses would give the bookkeepers 
something to do during the dull sum- 
mer months. 

Which reminds us that it is never 
good banking policy to place sticky 
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fly paper where it might be sat on by 
the vice-president’s wife. A woman 
never enjoys becoming quite so intimate 
with the details of her husband’s 
business. 


How about a drinking fountain for 
stray dogs? We just can’t keep away 
from these service ideas. 


To be successful, a banker must do 
that which is expected of him. There- 
fore he must buy at wholesale prices, 
give generously to charity, play golf 
and say “‘on the other hand,” whether 
he will or no. 

It is not an easy life. If a banker 
expresses a frank opinion, he is “‘dan- 
gerous.” If he expresses no opinion at 
all, he is “tight-lipped.” If he is 
lavish in his gifts to the poor, they say 
he is fabulously wealthy —if he does 
not give at all, he is branded as being 
“stingy.” If he plays golf well, they 
say he keeps “‘banker’s hours” and has 
lots of time to practice—if he plays 
golf poorly, they say he is no banker. 

But then, “‘he who laughs last laughs 
best,” as the note said to the collateral. 


Note for office boys —balloon pants 
should be equipped with weights, for 
windy days. 


In King Arthur’s day the venture- 
some man put on a suit of armor and 
went through life on a charger. Nowa- 
days he changes his address and goes 
through life on a charge account. 


“No, I don’t believe in signs,” said 
the cashier to the billboard salesman, 
‘“‘and besides it’s Friday, the 13th.” 


Batting for the Muse 
Dear Sir: 

Here it is. However, this morning it 
strikes me that the verse is rotten*. It 
doesn’t seem to mean anything—which is 
one trouble I find with my verses. Some 
times I Bg we them up and put an idea D 
here and there, or a little sense—but that's 
so much bother and in this case I guess 
rather hopeless: But I think there 1s 
enough prose so that you won’t need the 
verse unless by some chance you shoul 
happen to want it. ; : 

The fact is this verse was sandwiched in 
between putting the baby to bed, trying to 
find out whether or not the dog had fleas, 
and attending a Hawaiian guitar rehearsal. 

However, if you don’t like it, send it back 
and we will cheerfully send you another 
one just as good. I really think you ought 
to use this letter in the column instead of 
the verse. 

Very truly yours, 
DON KNOWLTON. 


*Editor’s Note: The gentleman is abso 
lutely right. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Boston, Mass. 


Mann-made Products 
include 


Blank Books 
Bound and Loose Leat 
Lithographing 
Printing 
Engraving 
Office and Bank Supplies 


Write for 
descriptive folders about 


Manco Safety Paper 

Manco Check Safety Wove 
Paper 

Manco Check Books 

Mann Machine Bookkeeping 

Equipment 
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A Business Built On 


CONFIDENCE 


VERY working day, as a mere matter of 
course, millions of dollars are handed by 
depositors to the tellers of the nation’s banks. 
And this confidence in our financial system and 
institutions is likewise extended to most of our 
leading commercial institutions. 


A wonderful situation! A vast leap from the days of 
distrust and suspicion, of haggle and barter, of many 
prices, of “caveat emptor’’! 


And the credit belongs solely to the American business- 
man—to the spirit of fair play, integrity and giving 
value for value received that has made this nation the 
center of the world in commercial ethics as in industrial 
progress! 


Every successful, long established business owes its 
progress to the practice of just these principles. During 
the 76 years we have been in business, there have been 
many changes in the character of the goods we made; 
but there has been no change in the policy that has 
produced these goods! 


Whether it is a lead pencil or a filing cabinet; a bottle 
of ink or a blank book; a letter-head or a loose-leaf 
ledger—the Mann idea is and always has been to 
deliver as worthy a product as possible—at a fair 
price! 

The Mann line includes office and bank supplies for all 

needs; the ever-growing list of Mann customers is evidence 

of the appreciation of this policy of high quality and 

m 


fair price. We are always glad to submit samples, prices 
and complete information on any of the products we sell. 


WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 


529 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


New York Office: 261 Broadway Established 1848 Paper Mills: Lambertville, N. J. 
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ONE 


SYSTEM 


old-fashioned way. 


Together with s 


“Good Things for Banks” 


To Investigate the “xe 


OPERATION On 
NOTE REGISIER 


It will increase your Bank’s efficiency to the point of eliminating 95% of all errors, 
which all accountants agree are due to copying. 


Will save three-fifths of the time consumed in registering notes and loans in the 


peed, accuracy and simplicity the ONE OPERATION NOTE 
REGISTER SYSTEM excels all other methods of handling your note and loan business. 


One typewritten operation and all necessary records are accurately provided. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE TODAY 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PA. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS, LTD., TORONTO 


Something About 
A. F. Adams 


The story of “A. F. Adams” was 
taken from a Findex Cental File 
card in a certain bank on April 
22nd, 1925, and it should interest 
the average banker. 


A. F. Adams carried a checking account in 
ank with an average balance of 
over $10,000.00. He used no other facility in 
this bank. He is vice-president of one concern 
which does no business with this bank and a 
director in another concern which does carry an 
account with it. That's all. 


Doesn't look like much of a story on the surface 
—does it? But it is a good story just the same. 
Adams is worth a few hundred thousand dollars. 
He buys investments; he rents a safe deposit 
box—but not from this bank and he is a 
prime trust department prospect. 


Now, what interested the........ . Bank was 
that one officer claims he can induce Adams to 
use two or three more departments of this bank. 


How would you go about selling Adams the three 
unused facilities of your bank? How many 
Adamses have YOU? and WHICH officers 
KNOW they can make these additional sales’ 


Let the Findex organization tell you something 
about “organized selling’’ to present important 
customers who do not use the departments they 
ought to. 


THE FINDEX COMPANY 
49 Oneida Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


nvex Tags_ 


“ 
SAVE 20% OF A BOOK-KEEPER’S TIME 


Made of cloth- 
lined leather with 
semi- flexible filler 
\a stitched in project- 
ing part. tem- 
; pered bronze clip 
Hd holds the tag on the 
leaf. Instantly ap- 
plied—Holdsecure- 
ly—Quickly moved 
to another leaf. 


Age on the page you are USING 
THREE TYPES 
Plain Buff Leather. < 


May be written on with 


ink. Also furnished 
printed alphabets, months Celluloid Covered Tag 
or printed to order. with Removable Label 


Paper Faced. Buff Ledger Paper facing 


over the leather. Very popular to write on with in 
or pencil. 


Celluloid Covered with Removable Labels. 
Blank labels in perforated sheets for typewriting. 


Also printed Alphabets, Months, Numbers, States 
or to Order. 


All types made in 7 widths, 34 to 2 inches. 
Write for price list and sample 


Charles C. Smith, Mnfr. 
Dept. TC EXETER, NEBRASKA 


Smith's Adjustable Index T. Smith’s Gummed Index Tab 
| Smith's Enameled Steel Signals Smith's Opnwindo Steel Guides 


THE BANKING FIELD 


Write for Rate Card 


DETROIT 


BEST CIRCULATION BUY IN 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
MICHIGAN 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


THE BURROUGHS 
Europe’s Reconstruction 


Progress 


(Continued from page 7) 


_ international debts will be disposed of. 


France, Italy and Belgium are not 
yet in a position to assume interest 
payments, let alone amortization, of 
the government-to-government obli- 


_ gations assumed at the height of the 


' months to come. 


war, and discussion regarding com. | 


promises is bound to go on for many 
But with respect 
to banking, commercial and _invest- 


ment credits, negotiated for business 


purposes, Europe’s progress has 
been immeasurably helped by ad- 
vances, well secured, from the United 
States. Looking at the picture broadly, 
what stands out is the way in which 
Europe’s reconstruction, once begun, 
has commanded the help of the United 
States. Up to the early part of last 
year there was much misgiving here, 
and though goods continued to be 
shipped abroad in large quantities, the 
attitude of American banks and in- 
vestors to foreign loans was one of 
extreme caution. The change in that 
attitude has been as pronounced as the 
changes elsewhere; and during the 
past twelve months literally tens of 
millions of dollars of American funds 


_have been advanced on security that 


previously was considered too unstable 
to warrant loans. A year ago he would 
have been a bold prophet who said 
that a stream of gold would flow out of 
the United States to Europe in 192%, 
and that numerous long-term and 
short-term loans —one of more than a 
hundred million to Germany —would 
be made. Yet more than $150,000,000 
gold has gone out since January 1 from 
our ports to the very countries whose 
banking and credit affairs not long ago 
were so unbalanced that the foreign 
exchange markets quoted their cur 
rencies at sharp discounts, while credits 
have been placed at the disposal of 
borrowers in liberal amounts. 


"THE fact that American funds have 

been advanced especially in Ger- 
many, is an interesting commentary 0 
the manner in which the change for the 
better in that country has aroused the 
attention of the outside world. Ger- 
many, prostrate and apparently a hope- 
less bankrupt in 1923, is in 1925 making 
an effort to restore its old place in the 
world of trade, while its financidl 
leaders, with outside help and directo}, 
are making a successful effort to I 
establish the nation’s finances. We 
are still to see how far Germany ¢al 
build; the actual industrial output af 
the Reich is still barely two-thirds of 
what it was in 1913, before the wal, 
while the working capital of compamlé 
of all sorts within the country does net 
exceed three-fourths of the pre-wal 
amount. The aggregate. capital ° 
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Why Use Telautographs 
Our Bank 


Here is one man’s opinion of | 


Telautographs and Telautograph 
service. He is not an efficiency 
expert—but he does know how to 
run a bank—and ts considered an 
expert in the building of good will 
for his bank. 


“One big point we considered was the im- 
portance of speed, with accuracy, in our 
system of communication between our paying 
tellers and the bookkeepers—we already 
had telephones, so that other devices, which 
merely transmitted the human voice, would 
not be an improvement, because of their 
lack of record and our depositors’ natural 
resentment towards any open discussion 
with reference to their balances. Any type 
of a conveying system was hopeless because 
of the certainty that checks would go astray 
or be lost. 


“With our Telautograph System, we find 
our communication system as perfect as the 
tellers and bookkeepers permit it to be with 
the result that— 


“Our tellers, when it is necessary to verify a 
depositor’s balance, before paying or certi- 
fying a check, simply write the depositor’s 
name on their Telautograph—their hand- 
writing appears instantaneously in the book- 
keeping department, and the bookkeeper 
immediately replies (in his own handwriting) 
showing the balance at that moment. 


“This is accomplished before the teller can 
have counted the money the second time. 


“T like this system because— 


It is secret and the depositor does not 
know his account is being questioned. 


It is accurate because it reproduces figures 
beyond any possibility of misunderstanding. 


It is faster than any other system because 
it is instantaneous—and—in event of error, 
It places responsibility where it belongs.” 


Bankers have equipped the 
tellers with money changers—and_ 
have given the bookkeepers add- © 


ing and bookkeeping machines, 


mainly to procure speed commen- 
surate with safety and accuracy 


TO 


Build Up Good Will 


AND 


Protect the Bank 
Against Error 


— BUT — 


Some banks, while modern in that 
respect still adhere to forms of 
communication which— 


Offend Depositors! 

Permit Overdrafts (in error)! 
Slow Down the Tellers! 
Delay the Depositors! 


Why not be as modern in your 
teller-bookkeeper system of com- 
munication? 


MORE THAN 500 BANKS HAVE 
BEEN TELAUTOGRAPHING FOR 
YEARS—WRITE US—NO OBLIGATION 


—— 


Telautograph Corporation 


38 BRANCHES 
448 W. 37th Street New York City 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Thirty-eight 


Tus fine, modern factory building 

houses the manufacturers of Abboti 
coin counting machines, coin assorters, 
coin packing trays, tubular coin wrappers 
and bill straps. It is the home of the 
Abbott Coin Counter Company— 143rd 
Street and Wales Arenue, New York City. 


VER since its founding in 1911, the Abbott Coin Counter 

Company has had but a single aim—to serve the banker. 

That this aim has been achieved and approved by bankers is 

best evidenced by the almost universal use of Abbott products by 
the banks of the United States and foreign countries. 

For fourteen years the Abbott Coin Counter Company has 
devoted itself to the building of quality products which eliminate 
the toil, slowness and inaccuracies of manual coin counting in banks. 

In rapid succession the Company devised and built hand and 
electric coin counters, coin assorters and coin trays and, at the 
same time, invented the Abbott tubular coin wrapper—a boon to 
everyone who handles and counts coins in quantity. 


Naturally the Abbott Coin Counter Company has kept pace 
with the demand for its products by a steady growth. Increased 
factory equipment permits speedier and more economical manu- 
facture—an excellent financial and credit standing assures the pur- 
chase of materials in quantity and at a corresponding lower figure. 

In its present home the Abbott Coin Counter Company is better 
prepared to serve you more faithfully and promptly than ever before. 


The Abbott Coin Counting Machine 
manufactured in four styles is the 
simplest coin counting machine on the 
market. In one minute it will count 
correctly two thousand coins. 

Abbott Tubular Wrappers are made 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR CATALOGUE OF ABBOTT PRODUCTS 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 


143rd Street and Wales Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


of heavy, genuine kraft paper—abso- 
lutely correct to coin size. They differ 
in color for each denomination of coin. 
Although tubular in form when filled— 
when empty they are light, flat and 
occupy a minimum of space. 


Signs for the 
Up-to-Date Bank 


Clark Changeable Signs for banks 
are attractive and practical. We 
have a full line of all sizes and styles 
of bulletins and signs to meet every 
need of the modern bank. Inter- 
esting catalog on signs for every 
purpose will be sent on request. 


Ask for Price List 


R. W. CLARK MFG. CO. 


Chicago, 
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THE BURROUGHs 
(Continued from page 36) 
Germany’s banks is scarcely 30 pe 


cent of the figure of 1913, and the gold | 


value of the deposits held —which jp 
the German view is the surest standard 
for determining the wealth of the 
country —is hardly more than 25 per 
cent of the pre-war figures. 
Germany, like other nations, has 
much to do in the way of rebuilding: 
at the same time, what is significant js 
the willing way in which its people are 
undertaking the necessary work. There 
is a great dearth of working capital, 
and money rates are extremely high, 
Not only are industries limited, but 
the people are poor and make no effort 
to disguise their poverty. They are 
anxious to be busy, and skilled labor is 
accepting such low wages as five and 
six marks —equivalent to $1.25 or $1.50 
in our money —for eight hours work. 


Although the German population is © 


15,000,000 more than that of England, 
Germany’s unemployment statistics 


show that the men and women out of © 
work number less than 600,000, or 7 


one-half of those of England. Wages 
are low, living costs are high, yet the 


desire to work is much in evidence, and ~ 


there are to be found on every hand 
signs of economy of the most scrupulous 
kind. The spirit of thrift has returned, 
and conditions bear a marked contrast 
with those of the past. At the peak of 
the inflation, eighteen months ago, the 
whole desire on the part of the German 
people was to spend their money before 
it became worthless, and it was then 
the daily practice of those who received 
paper money to rid themselves of it 
even before it went into their pockets. 
Germany’s economic life was _topsy- 


| turvy; it was a mad race against the 


extinction of the old mark, and German 
bankers have said to me that they 
wonder that anybody kept his financial 
sanity through the ordeal. 


yet stability has been given to the 
situation, and hascontinued up tothe 
present moment. The Germans them- 
selves consider their stabilization to 
have been one of the financial miracles 
of all time. There were many who 
feared in 1923 that simply the mort- 
gaging of property in Germany 4 
security for the “rentenmark” which 
preceded the gold currency would not 
be sufficient to withstand the sweeping 
processes of inflation and the habit of 
the people, fed by fear, to spend theif 
money as quickly as it was earned. Bul 
there is no gainsaying that confidence 
in Germany’s currency has returned, 
and so sure are the German people of 
its value that they are now, in spite 
low wages and high prices, saving 
they can. ~As a consequence, the banks 
show a steady improvement in thell 
deposit totals. These deposit increases, 
it is important to note, indicate genume 
growth. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


additions to German bank balances 
were due wholly to the inflation of the 
paper money. Now it is due to the 
restored production and economy on 
the part of the people. 

All in all, Germany in particular and 
Europe in general have been shown a 
way to work back to normal; still, let 
me say again that there have not yet 
been brought to their final conclusion 
the world’s greatest credit difficulties. 
One of the difficulties is that countries 
and people who need credit most are 
at the moment most heavily in debt. 
From the American viewpoint that is 
of the highest importance, because, 
after all, we have a stake in affairs 
that touches our welfare at every angle. 
One circumstance after another has 
made Europe more than ever dependent 
upon the United States. Each new 
development has seemingly added to 
this country’s preponderant economic 
strength, and at the same time has 
more firmly established our position as 
money center of the world. The outside 
world is in our debt to an extent of 
more than $16,000,000,000, taking 
government and private debts together 
with banking credits, and many of the 
newly erected structures of finance and 
industry abroad have been bolstered 
with funds from this side that have 
been sent over either as capital invest- 
ment or on credit. 


FROM a strictly selfish viewpoint, and 

as a matter of national pride, it is 
pleasing to observe how far other 
people and other nations have come to 
look for help here, and the manner in 
which they have sought to procure 
American goods, credit and gold. But 
the things we are doing are not per- 
manently curing the post-war ills. To 
our direct help as well as to the Dawes 
Plan, much credit must be given, but 
after all they have provided no final 
solution of the question of broken down 
credit relations, nor are they for Europe 
as a whole a cure-all. They have sup- 
plied a foundation on which Europe’s 
new financial structure is being built. 
They have shown a way for a solution 
of pressing questions, and have palliated 
Europe’s economic confusion. But 
the permanent structure of finance is 
still to be provided. 

To the longer future, then, it is left 
to bring about Europe’s lasting cure 
and to establish our own natural place 
in the world affairs. All other nations 
find themselves now paying tribute to 
us as their creditor, and the credits ex- 
tended continue mere and more firmly 
to establish the United States as the 
money capital of the world. It was 
ten years ago, in 1915, that this country 
began to occupy this position, and the 
Ogic of the war events and post-war 
developments—based on both our 
fnormous accumulations of capital 
and gold reserves—has increasingly 
(Continued on page 42) 
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STRICTLY fireproof building; superior 
in rental facilities and accommodations; 
unusually complete and commodious in 
the quarters provided for banking purposes. 


Here was a problem involving the develop- 
ment of a property to maximum earning 
capacity, and here we have the tangible 
evidence of an eminently successful solution. 
May we not have the pleasure of outlining to 
you in detail the results accomplished and the 
methods employed to produce those results? : 


Design, Engineering Service 
Construction Management by 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
CHICAGO 
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SPECIAL and STOCK 
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N° MATTER what your needs 
may be in loose leaf and card 
forms or filing systems for bank 
work, let us know what they are. 


Standard forms, such as ledger, 
statement, record of drafts drawn, 
record of cashier’s checks, record 
of certificates of deposit and many 
others, are carried in stock for 
immediate delivery. 


All of these forms are perfect in 


registration, accuracy of rulings, 


alignment and cutting. Turned 
out by standardized machinery 
and subjected to the careful in- 
spection of experts, these forms 
are as fine as can be made. 


Special forms will be made up 
promptly at strictly competitive 
prices and conforming to the 
highest quality standards. 
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POND PEGISTER 


j OBSRIPTION 
REAL ESTATE REGISTER 
eeds PAPER stock is specially : 
card = made for us to meet rigid rr 
standards. We are specialists 
are. in paper stock and we dictate 


positively the quality supplied. 


In the Mc Bee lines, which are 
the most complete in the United ee... 2. 
States, are included loose leaf 
and card record forms, ledger 
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Company Ohio 
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“OR 
AUTO-TELLER 


The Times 
Demand 


ESTERDAY’S impossibility 
7. the commonplace of to- 
day. A whisper wiil soon be 
| heard around the world; and 
| tomorrow we shall see what- 
ever can be heard. 

Today a banker is not in 
business until he has a tele- 
phone. He cannot transact 
business without a typewriter; 
and without an adding ma- 
chine he would soon be out of 
business. Yet it was only yes- 
terday that all these were ‘‘new- 
fangled ideas’, unworthy the 
serious attention of the busi- 
ness man. 

Today The Auto-Teller 
may seem to some a startling 
innovation, but its efficiency 
in securing and maintaining 
savings accounts on a large 
scale is quickly making it in- 


receives and receipts for deposits 


dispensable to all progressive 
banks. 

The Auto-Teller provides 
day and night service to your 
savings depositors; and wher- 
ever they are, it serves them 
there— economically. 

First users outstrip compe- 
tition. Be one of them. Write 
for complete information and 
receive as well, thoughtful 
studies of the two problems of 
School and Industrial savings. 
No obligation, of course. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC TELLER CORP. 
215. Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
410 Broadway, Utica, N. Y. 


Check 


YOUR ADVERTISING FOR RESULTS 


IF IT ISN’T MAKING GOOD, WRITE 


Ghe HAHN-RODENBURG CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Individually Designed 
Newspaper Advertising Service 


- 3 


W ANTED MAIL CLERKS 
$1900 to $2700 Year. Postal Pay 
Raised. Men, 18 up. Every 


week off--full pay. 
Common education sufficient. Write IMMEDIATELY for free list 
to men and women and free 


of Government 


ROCHESTER, N. 


BURGLAR ALARM SYSTEMS 
COVER the COUNTRY 


O-B-MSCLINTOCK COMPANY 
LIS, - - MINNA. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


HOLLAND 


Advertising Company, Inc. 


244 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 39) 


demonstrated that the position is one 
firmly held by the American market, 
Ours is a position that is extraordin 
in every way; we are furnishing Europe 
not only a large balance of goods but at 
the same time we are supplying other 
material assets also, represented by 
gold and credit. The long range 
outcome of this remains to be seen, 
Later on, of course, there must come a 
change in procedure, either in finance 
or trade or in both, for we cannot 
forever go on as an exporter of credit 
and goods together. In the logic of the 
case, repayment of credit and payment 
for goods must be made unless we are 
to consider that our shipments have 
been a free gift. Ultimately we must 
come to the point of accepting repay- 
ments from abroad. Much will occur, 
however, before that point is reached, 
and for the moment we can be content 
with the fact that, by the extension of 
our credit abroad, our export trade and 
our prosperity are enhanced and world 
construction is facilitated. 

What has been accomplished in the 
way of reconstruction in the past year 
has been a great achievement, but 
greater achievements must still be 
ahead. Events, as they transpire from 
now on, will be determined by the 
cWkaracter and the courage of the 
economic leadership that is guiding 
affairs, as well as by the degree in which 
statesmanship avoids the old rules of 
opportunism, self-interest and political 
expediency. The past decade having 
had two phases, one the war, and the 
other the confused and hectic period 
that followed the war, we now observe 
a new phase, one fully as momentous as 
the others, for now the different nations 
must seek in reality to establish a firm 
foundation for the structure of pros- 
perity which they hope to rear. 


Hiring on a Mental Test 


"THE Cleveland Trust Company of 

Cleveland, Ohio, is using mental 
tests in measuring applicants for pos! 
tions. The tests are used as a supple- 
ment to the regular methods of 
checking references, previous exper! 
ence, and personal impression. If the 
mental test gives the candidate a low 
rating, it would ordinarily eliminate 
him, even though the impression that 
he had made otherwise might be 
reasonably favorable. 


By Check Only 


"THE building and loan societies of 
Ohio are required by law to make 
all disbursements by check. Where 
they carry on a savings account bus! 
ness, withdrawals are actually paid m 
currency, but a draft on one of theif 
depository banks must be issued at 
the end of the day for the total. 
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Tightening the Deadlines” 


Criminal Menaces to Banks 
on the Inactive List 


Criminal records of the past year show an increasing number of more 
daring assaults on the sanctity of negotiable paper. 


With the need for greater caution, and especially with the demand for 
keener apprehension and more decisive prosecution of these criminals, 
the American Express Company is tightening its deadlines. 


The 176 arrests effected through this Company’s efforts last year includ- 
ed bank robbers, holdup men, and forgers. Of this number a large ma- 
jority were confirmed criminals with records. Many of them had played 
on banks and financial institutions for years. 496 robberies, thefts and 
forgeries were involved. 


The persistent vigilance and quick action of this Company’s large and 
trained corps of detectives and secret service men is particularly appre- 
ciated by banks. The efficiency of its legal forces in effecting just pun- 
ishments gives added value to its detection of crime. 


Primarily a service in the interest of its own financial paper—especially 
its American Express Travelers Cheques—the good effect of this indi- 
vidual work is universal. Its special value is to banks and other financial 
institutions in this country and abroad, with which the American Ex- 
press Company is allied in a common interest. 


More than 17,000 banks sell American Express Travelers Cheques. 


More than half a million people carried these checks last year into every 
nook and corner of the civilized world—and always with the confident 
knowledge that their traveling funds were always safe and would al- 
ways serve them wherever they were. 


Through its “Travel Department” the American Express Company offers 
another helpful and very personal service including the purchase of all 
railway and steamship tickets, securing hotel reservation, offering pass- 


port assistance, etc., etc.—every possible service to make travel more de- 
lightful. 


American Express Co. 
6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Express Efforts Put 176 
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Forty-four 


HAT are your points 
of contact with your 
city correspondent? 


Credit information? 
Collection service? 


Occasional accommoda- 
tion? 


Caring for securities? 


Profitable business sent 
you for remittance? 


In all of these we excel. 


BANK 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits, $17,000,000 


Reasons Why-— 


You should insist on Burroughs non-lint adding machine paper: 


Strong enough to withstand tension required for feeding in machine 
Hard, smooth surface insures a clear impression 

Free from dust and paper lint 

Tightly wound rolls insure uniform paper feed 

Glazed finish does not absorb excessive ribbon ink 


You can get it from the nearest Burroughs agency or, 
if you wish, you can order direct from the factory 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Ditroit, Mich. 


n writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House \ 


THE BURROUGHS 


A Booth at the Fair 


TURING the Woman’s World's 
Fair in Chicago, April 18-25, more 
than 20,000 visitors came to the booth of 
the Continental and Commercial Banks, 
More than 700 women are employed 
by the Continental and Commercia] 
organization and the accounts of more 
than 60,000 are carried on its books, 
Four trained bank women manned 
the booth. They were selected by 
reason of their capability to give 


counsel on income management, home 
making, clothing budgets, investments, 
home buying, and sundry subjects 
affecting the use and conservation of 
money. 

The booth was a representation of 
the bank’s main floor, and although it 
was only ten feet wide by twelve feet 
deep, the scenic artist’s back drop 
created the illusion of much greater 
depth. This quality was enhanced by 
flood lights concealed in the lintels. 

Nearly 30,000 pieces of financial 
literature were taken from the booth. 
‘This printed matter consisted of cloth- 
ing budget booklets, work sheets for 
drawing up a scientific plan of income 
distribution, the bank’s newspaper 
devoted to income management and 
home making, booklets showing trust 
facilities and their application to the 
home, and general financial reading 
matter. There were specific requests 
for more than 1,000 home savings 
banks. —J. K. Waibel 


The Candid Borrower 


"THE following note on a _ form 
printed by the customer was pre 
sented for discount at the Hibernia 
Commercial and Savings Bank of 
Portland, Oregon: 
“On or after January 3, 1925, we 
promise to pay....... 
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CHEVROLET 


for Economical Transportation 


The Coupe 


715 


f.0. b. Flint, Mich. 
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‘Fine quality —beautiful appearance 
a smart Fisher body—Duco 


inish—a low-cost car of great util- 
ity for business and professional men 


Ch: CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
4 DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Vertex File Pockets can be used in } 


all vertical filing systems, from the 
personal desk-drawer file to the 
system using countless batteries of 
filing cabinets. 


Wherever used they speed up filing 

and finding, eliminating many of the 

delays and inconveniences caused by 
old-style, flat manila folders. 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


have index tabs that are plainly 
visible under the most crowded 
conditions. They always stand up- 
right in the filing cabinet and will 
efficiently hold three, thirty or 
three hundred letters. Made of 
“Paperoid,” a tough, red-rope 
stock, they will outlast twenty 
ordinary flat manila folders. 


Give VERTEX Pockets a trial in 
your own files. It costs you 
nothing; just mail the coupon 
below for a FREE trial pocket. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. C 


Durable Filing Containers 


933 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
a free sample of 


send for examination and 
BUSHNELE'S ** Paperoid Poeket, as described 
in June BURROUGHS Housg. 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Name of Person Inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired ? 
If special size is wired, send sample 
filed. and give width and height of drawer 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


of sheet to be 


THE BuRROUGHs 


Regarding the Problem of Publicity 


(Continued from page 11) 


more than its factories and its other 
assets. It is said that the Royal 
Baking Powder Company was offered 
a million dollars a letter for each of the 
five letters in the name “Royal” by a 
company that wanted to sell baking 
powder, and the formulae were not 
even a consideration in the deal. This 
is only an instance of the value given a 
name by advertising. 

Banks undoubtedly benefit by these 
same methods. The writer talked with 
the advertising manager of a large 
New York trust company a few weeks 
ago. He told that he had had much 
difficulty in persuading the bank to 
give him an appropriation for Trust 
Department advertising. The depart- 
ment is twenty-three years old. He 
obtained and used a small budget 
during the twenty-third year, and 
during this same year more wills were 
filed with the institution than had been 
filed during the other twenty-two 
years of its existence. 

Although it is difficult to trace the 
advantages of various kinds of publicity, 
the growth of an institution, beyond 
its regular rate, should be attributed 
to publicity, if its expenditures in that 
direction are made simultaneously. 


[NX THE Denver National Bank, pub- 

licity in all forms has been greatly 
increased since June, 1923. In the 
period since that time deposits have 
increased approximately 54 per cent. 
The bank has received a tremendous 
amount of new business, and has 
taken over another smaller banking 
institution. If we eliminate the increase 
from this latter source, in the short 
period of a year and a half out of the 
entire forty years of our existence, we 
still have the amazing increase in 
deposits of 23 per cent. 

Opinions vary as to the best mediums 
of publicity, and the amount that ought 
to be spent in that direction. Estimates 
vary from nothing to an annual ex- 
penditure of one-tenth of 1 per cent of 
the bank’s deposits. Some institutions 
figure on a per cent of the gross income, 
or a per cent of the capital. A very 
popular figure is 5 per cent of the bank’s 
net profits. A California bank goes as 
high as five-tenths of 1 per cent of its 
deposits, and another bank in Indiana 
appropriates 20 per cent of its net 
profits. 

Opinions also vary as to the best 
advertising mediums. The big New 
York trust company mentioned, which 
has been unusually successful and 
whose advertising you all know, uses 
80 per cent of its total budget in the 
newspapers. A large bank in Ohio 
does not believe in spending any more 
of a Jarge appropriation in the news- 
papers than is necessary to keep its 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


name before the public. A well-pro. 
portioned budget might be considered 
as: 

40 per cent for newspapers. 

20 per cent for financial magazines, 

15 per cent for booklets, house 
organs and cards. 

5 per cent billboards and car signs, 

20 per cent for incidentals such ag 
mimeographing, cuts, engraving and 
photos. 

After the annual budget has been 
adopted, it should be tried out along 
definite lines, and then varied in ae. 
cordance with the success of one medium 
or the other, if the source of the new 
business can be fairly traced. A bank’s 
publicity should be aimed at something 
definite. If the shots are scattered too 
far no real results can follow. Adver- 
tisements should be sincere and human, 
and should advocate always something 
of benefit to the reader. William E. 
Knox, president of the American 
Bankers Association, said in a recent 
address, “Humanize your advertise- 
ments as much as possible. Try to get 
people to believe that outside of the 
business they may bring, you have a 
real interest in the man whom you 
hope to get as a depositor or a customer 
of your bank. Approach him with a 
message that will interest him ir- 
respective of the fact that it is a message 
given to him by a bank.” If the 
statements are too extravagant they 
will not be believed. They will have 
the same reception as the Texan who 
was advertising his State and the cattle 
industry there, when he said, “If all of 
the bulls in Texas were assembled into 
one enormous bull, he would stand with 
his hind legs in the Arctic Circle, his 
front legs in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
when he waved his tail it would brush 
the star dust off the Aurora Borealis.” 
I believe that a certain milk concern 
uses this same simile to describe the 
size of the cow necessary to give the 
milk that is consumed every day in 
their many factories. 


"THERE is a tendency these days to 

overadvertise the commonly used 
commodities. By advertising, the 
writer does not mean only that whichis 
placed in the newspapers or magazines, 
but also the advertising that takes the 
form of the handsome package, the 
elaborate window display, or the wide 
distribution of samples. There will 
come a day when a reaction will set im, 
and when people will be unwilling to 
pay but a small part of the purchase 
price for anything other than the 
commodity desired. 

If the reader will stop to think, he 
will realize that in a great many I 
‘stances the purchaser pays far more 
for the advertising and the handsome 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


box or cun than he pays for the article 
he wants. Many times the commodity 
purchased is worth only a small frac- 
tion of the selling price. The “thrift” 
that is gradually developing in the 
country is going to cause a demand for 
more goods and less scenery. It is up 
to the advertising fraternity to forestall 
this reaction by holding down its 
clients to a sensible proportion of value 
and scenery. 

The work of the advertising man or 
the advertising counselor is extremely 
important. He has a most honorable 
profession. He is the mouthpiece of 
the institution, with the problem of 
educating the public upon his shoulders. 
Josh Billings said, ““The trouble with 
the American people is not so much 
their ignorance, aS the tremendous 
number of things they know that ain’t 
$0.” 
No busy bank official should attempt 
to handle the publicity of the institu- 
tion without competent, professional 
assistance. A hit-or-miss program will 
certainly not be effective. For a long 
time the writer has held the opinion, 
which has really grown into a convic- 
tion, that the ideal advertising man 
must go a great deal farther than 
making up attractive copy. He must 
almost know more about his client or 
his company than any man in any 
department. He should not only 
prepare the copy, but he should engi- 
neer the entire campaign. 


HE secondary efforts are of equal 

importance with the running of the 
ad. A short time ago the bank with 
which the writer is connected ran a series 
of advertisements pertaining to local in- 
dustries. We believe, by the comments 
of the public, that they were well 
received, but we received the greatest 
amount of personal benefit from sending 
these same advertisements through 
the mail with a multigraphed letter to 
those people who were directly inter- 
ested and benefited by the publicity. 
The bank’s name was stamped in their 
minds far more definitely by the 
secondary campaign than by the origi- 
nal publicity. 

When an officer of an institution has 
the temerity to make a speech, if it is 
at all worth while, it is part of the 
business of the advertising man to see 
that this address is given the widest 
publicity, and reaches the people that 
are most interested in it. If he does 
hot do this it is a certainty that the 
officer himself is not going to carry his 
remarks around to the newspapers, or 
urge that they be put in pamphlet 
form. The propaganda newspaper 
publicity given to an institution is of 
equal importance to that in the display 
space, and it is the function of the 
advertising counselor to cover this 


form of publicity as thoroughly as the 
other. 


The American Beauty Line— 


Savings Pass Books 
; Sizes (Standardized) 
Six Styles of Binding 
Sixteen Pages including two 
pages of Standard Rules 
White or Safety paper Fillers, 
safeguarded by skeleton page 
numbers. Lithographed Ruling 
Patented Cut Head 
Patented Name Panel 
Inside leaves cut off 
Jackets for all sizes 
Sold thru Dealers. Ask your Sta- 
tioner, or, write us for sample. 
The American Beauty 
Pass Book & Cover Co. 
Dallas, Texas 


1925 MODEL 


A New Way 


to advertise 


our Name Here 
that builds business 


A constant reminder, the 
best ad you can have! 


HATEVER your other advertising 

plans, at least find out about this new 
way to build good will with those you now do 
business with—new customers and old—with 
prospects. 


Here is an “ad’’ that gets to the man you want to 
know about you—the man who influences business— 
and every time he sees it he thinks of you. It's the 
most concentrated form of selling possible. 

Autopoint—1925—is this new way. It is the world’s 
finest mechanical pencil. Thousands tell us this— 
business men, retailers, wholesalers, bankers and 
manufacturers. They have used Autopoint to ad- 
vertise. Their results have exceeded all expectations. 


Your customers get this beautifully balanced, me- 
chanically perfect, featherweight pencil. Your name is 
stamped on it. It becomes a constant companion to 
him. He keeps it with him always. And every time 
he writes with it he gets a genuine thrill—and you get 
the benefit of his satisfaction. 

Autopoint is fine enough to represent your business. 
In its line, it is the best that men know today in pencil 
making. It cannot jam or break, or go wrong. It is 
feather-light, made of Bakelite, and balances perfectly. 
The thousands who use it today call it ‘the finest pencil 
in the world.” 


Today find out more about Autopoint. Mail us the 
coupon for prices, descriptions of various qualities and 
styles. You owe it to yourself at least to learn of its 
new sales-possibilities. There is no obligation. We 
won't send a salesman if you prefer. 


But mail that coupon now—TODAY. 


Autopoint’s 
3 Outstanding 
Exclusive Features 


The famous “‘neutral zone” 
—an exclusive patent. 
When the lead is exhausted. 
the feeding mechanism goes 
intoneutral—it cannot “jam.” 


2 Bakelite barrel—an_ un- 
changing, onyx-like light- 
weight material—cannot dent, 
split or tarnish. Most beauti- 
ful substance used for pencils. 


3 Simplest, smoothest work- 
ing mechanism. Nothing 
complicated to go wrong—2 
moving parts. 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, 4619 Ravenswood Ave.,Chicago 


Without obligation, please rush sample of Autopoint 
business-building gift proposition, and full information. 


(B. C. H. 6-25) 


Pencil, 1925 model, and prices, your 
I attach business card or letterhead. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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THE Burroucns Cut 
In conclusion the writer has pointed _ birthdays are very complete and as the ; 
out the importance of the advertising anniversaries of children come around, | 
counselor to the bank, not only in congratulatory cards are mailed out. 
selling its services, but also in ‘fulfilling We make it a point to see that the card thro! 
that greater function of the institution, reaches the home on the birthday and A 
namely, educating thecommunity along _ in that way the parent is reminded that rem¢ 
the lines of “thrift” and “financial the bank has not forgotten the an- salac 
independence.” It has been shown  niversary of the child’s birthday. pape 
that a bank’s publicity program should dinir 
be properly advised, and that a bank’s | [—N CITIES where the school savings Jo 
publicity reaps the greatest harvest system has come into the community the | 
when it is unselfish, and reaches out to in such manner as to allow the children and 
benefit the greatest number of people to choose their own bank in which to his 
in the community. Some examples deposit, it is a genuine stimulus to the have 
have been shown of banks’ growthwhich _ baby savings accounts. Naturally, as | bill, 
it is fair to ascribe to their publicity the child grows to school age it has an sour 
efforts. It has been shown that banks opportunity to participate in school bust 
é vary widely in their opinions of the savings, and it is easy to imagine that : In 
—~———————|_ | best advertising methods and the best the bank which saw fit to start out the fight 
——— advertising mediums. The essentials youngster with an original deposit wil} | ‘S°U8 
R S of a bank advertisement have been not be forgotten in the selection of a | hors 
: emove been depository where weekly deposits can 
out of loading merchandise with too beaddedtotheaccountalready opened. 
temptation much expendi- Our letter to parents is as 
ture. And lastly the qualifications 
and Jou have been suggested for success neces- g unfc 
2 sscourage crime sary in the dignified and responsible arrived in your home and we are much Bs 
HE clever profession of advertising. pleased to extend our sincere congratula- 
Generally speaking, bank officials tions. 
check-changer will probably agree with the writer that Birthday Jo 
knows that detec- conscientious and properly trained Oe 


pliments and our best wishes for his continued Feli 
’ f | advertising men and women are vital growth and success. You will find that we - 
tion of any altera- cogs in the machine of business —that 


ave given him credit in the book for $1.00, 


: tion on a National they are in fact the voice of industry, Which amount belongs to him, but of | first 
3 Safety P business and finance. This being so, it is under your control until he brot 
atety Paper cnec rests largely upon the advertising — tricti to how | | jaws 
’ : ere are no restrictions as to how lion 
- by chemical or fraternity as to whether standards and _ the money shall remain in = bank, and / com 
i we will pay interest on it (together wi  repe 
ethics shall be high or low. amoun may, be ad de d) at the | But 
é 1s practically cer- rate of 3%, compounded each first day 0 stiff 
~ . - January and July. 
tain. So Ae doesn’t Seven Baby Ac Deporte swe: 
urnishes about the best opportunity to ; 
even try. (Continued from page 26) money for toas 
= 7 ; would like very much to aid the little | 
: ‘ The novice, who the books in the past year, and expe- _ fellow in seoking his stent. “th 
In ignorance may rience indicates that very little, if any On each succeeding birthday and at ' 


attempt it, quickly 
sees his mistake 
when the accusing 
white spot appears 
in the paper. He 
stops right there! 


change at all, takes place in the account 
until after the first anniversary. The 
147 accounts closed since the plan was 
started showed balances aggregating 
$1,589.28 with an average of $10.40 
per account. Of the accounts so closed 
29 represented the original $1.00 deposit 
which had never been added to up to 


other times, if possible, small amounts can 
be added instead of making presents of no 
lasting value. If desired, we will give you 
one of our little home savings banks in which 
to drop the small change for him and as 
soon as he is old enough he will delight in 
saving his pennies rather than spending 
them for sweets. All succeeding deposits 
will be entered in this special book until he 
is old enough to wish the regular form. 


. . i i We shall hope to become well acquainted 
Specify National and to be of some real service in his develop- 
Saf P. t tt y, we lind, constitutes the = ment through future years. 
atety rapertoyour principal reason for withdrawals. ¥ — lea 
printer, stationer, Acknowledgment of the accounts by. Ours VEY 
or litho her parents are many and at unexpected Com sh 
moments someone will step to an P. S. We the | 
? i ye you 
George La Monte & Son officer’s desk and acknowledge receipt 22@me now and would like to have y 
Founded 1871 of the book and letter and in almost the 
61 Broadway, New York every instance there is a pledge to keep not 
National Safety Paper is also made the account active. This conversation ° 22 
alas gg, ge affords an opportunity to talk over Truth in Advertising - 


bank matters with the parents, and 


Husband—Your check to the gfo- 

Cle 

SSS often many good bank leads are  cery man dated September 10 has just wit 
developed through such conversation. come back from the Guaranty Trust sto 
It is almost impossible to state the Company marked ‘No funds.” her 
number of adult accounts opened in Wife—That’s queer. I saw an ad- ps 
the bank as a result of the good will vertisement in the Times that very to 


built up with parents through the baby 
savings accounts. 
In addition,- our records on the 


day saying that the bank has a sul- 
plus of over $15,000,000— Guaranty Re 
News. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


‘‘Ain’t That Right?’’ 


(Continued from page 9) 


throne of honor at the luncheon. 

A sweating crew from a gray truck 
removed the regular ration of potato 
salad and vanilla ice cream to the 
paper-covered tables in the ancient 
dining room of the old hotel. 

John noticed from his corner after 
the brothers sat down with confusion 
and noise that Felix Holland was near 
his seat. Already Felix seemed to 
have noticed his rival, Director Clutch- 
bill, held the seat of honor, for that 
sour squint of the New England currant 
bush had come to his face. 

In between feeding himself and 
fighting flies John’s anxious eyes often 
sought Mr. Clutchbill beside the pole 
horse. Mr. Clutchbill seemed calm 
and venerable. He was feeding himself 
gravely like Stonewall Jackson at a 
northern breakfast. 

At last the white-panted toastmaster 
unfolded his legs and hauled himself 
up beside his chair. He rapped his 
two-carat ring against his water glass. 


JOHN began to look around for a 

croquet mallet, for he could see that 
Felix Holland had set himself to leap 
to his feet to deliver a speech the very 
first second that offered. The other 
brothers sagged limply with propped 
jaws while the chairmen of the endless 
committees got up sheepishly and 
reported what they had been guilty of. 


But Felix didn’t sag anywhere. He } 


stiffened and relaxed like the ground 
swell on a flood tide. 

“Brothers,” said the white-panted 
toastmaster at last, while Felix Holland 
crouched like a short distance sprinter, 
“there is one thing more before the 
general business discussion is in order. 
We have with us this afternoon the 
Nestor of the state association. . . 
Mr. Clutchbill of the Ferndale National. 
Perhaps he will draw from his store of 
memory those scenes from the old days 
of banking in this state which are so 
interesting to us younger brothers. 
Mr. Clutchbill always has a message. 
Brothers Mr. Clutchbill.” 

Like a flash of light Felix Holland 
leaped to his feet and opened his mouth 
but was snatched back on his stern- 
sheets by two neighboring brothers 
who suddenly came to life. They 
glared at Felix as Mr. Clutchbill rose. 
It was evident Felix was determined 
not to let this happen again for he slyly 
set his legs for action. 

“My friends,’? boomed Director 
Clutchbill, looking at Felix Holland 
with winning gentleness, “strange 
stories could be told of the old days in 
banking in this state, and a most 
curious incident of them days has come 
to my mind on account of a recent 

appening over in my home town of 
Ferndale. Over twenty years ago my 


Good 


bind good paper 


UTTING poor paperinagood binderissaving 
at the spigot only to waste at the bunghole. 


Loose-leaf pages receive severe handling. There must 
for be quality in the paper as well as in the binder if 
BounpBooxs Your books are to withstand constanc handling. 


and loose-leaf For 76 years Brown’s linen ledger papers have been 
books that must _ the standard of national, state and municipal govern- 
last for generations ™ents and business interests everywhere. Not onee 
USE during this time have we known of a single sheet to 


‘ fade or lose strength because of age, handling or 
BROWN’S atmospheric conditions. 


LINEN Greylock Linen Ledger with Brown’s new Flexible 

LEDGER Hinge is standard for loose-leaf pages. It has a re- 

markable surface for pen and ink or machine entries, 

The — — a. and unusual strength to resist tearing at the binding 

second inal sada edge. Pages made of Greylock Linen Ledger lie abso- 

Consists of 1(0% new, lutely flat when the binder is open, thus giving 
white linen and cot- greater writing area. 


ton clippings. Retains | ike good binders, Greylock Linen Ledger costs more—but it’s 


its color and strength = worth it. Your regular printer, stationer or binder can supply 
permanently Sendfor 


specrmen book and 
samples. 


it. 
If you haven’t seen the new flexible hinge, we'll gladly send 
samples on request. 


L.L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY 
Adams Since 1849 Mass. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


S 


Brown's ADVANCE Greyviocx 
Linen 


White, buff, blue White, buff, blue White, buf, blue Brown's buff blue, pink laid 
ApvanceBonp GreriockBonp  Brown’sLiven A anp Ga Brown’s Manuscrirt 
White, bef, bluse, pink White Trrewarren Pavers Typewnrrer Parers Cover 1925 


Increase 


Your Savings Business 


By offering the use of the Nutry & Cook 
Book Savings Bank. 


The Book Savings Bank is a real home 
bank. It insures a positive means of 
bringing savers into your bank, keeping 
them in contact with you and building 
up profitable savings accounts. 


Write now for full information and. prices 


NUTRY & COOK MFG. CO. 
201 COOK STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Jet Black, never fades. 
Positively proof against all 
chemicals and ink eradi- 
cators. 


Permanent As the Pyramids 


Made Only By 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


271 Ninth Street 
producttoH IGGINS’ BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Eternal Black. 


A non- 
amudging writing 
fluid, hidcins’ Red 
13 invaluable for bank- 


ing use. A companion 


Your Bank’s 


ONE CHANCE 


for 


INDIVIDUALISM 
in Checks 


a cut of your bank building will greatly 
increase the attractiveness of your ads at 
small cost. 
in all your advertising. Send photograph 
for estimate on pen drawing and plate. 


Walter A Weisner 


Special Design 
American Safety 
Makes This Possible 


Use it as your trademark 


332 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago 


No Other Bank Should 


Have Checks Just 
Like Yours 


Write | | We will send 
a set of fine 


samples for inspection fand 
quote prices that will in- 
terest you. 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM 
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Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record of 
every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 
The Kastens Time 
Stam mts each 
MINUTE, hour and 
date automatically. 


HENRY KASTENS | Midwest Lithographing Co. 


422-424 W. 27th St. ° 
New York City, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 


OVER 75,000 IN USE 
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old friend Judge Wesley purchased a 
$500 school bond of a distant state. 
After he’d clipped a few coupons they 
began to come back unpaid, and when 
the bond came due they defaulted jn 
paying the principal. Only this year 
our bank, on account of a Supreme 
Court decision, collected that bond 
and enough back interest to bring the 
whole thing up over $1,000.” Mr. 
Clutchbill looked around on his silent, 
listening audience. “And now comes 
the funny part of it. The old state 
savings bank that failed in our town 
fifteen years ago had $25,000 of these 
same school bonds. I recollect the 
receiver sold the lot for 30 cents on the 
dollar to a feller by the name of Sam 
Lovell over in Wrynose in the western 
part of our noble commonwealth. 
Some of you will be going through 
Wrynose after the meetin’ today and 
it would be a neighborly act to tip Sam 
off. He may have a fortune in his 
trunk in real . . MONEY?!” 


"THERE was a momentary hush. 
Then a chair leg squealed shrilly on 
the floor. Felix Holland of Wrynose had 
heard that word ... MONEY! He 
leaped to his feet. With the heaven- 
born dodging sense of a cockroach he 
ducked through the openings. Witha 
high running gallop he gained the door. 
Almost instantly the roar of a motor 
engine and rattle of hurried gears out- 
side told that Felix was. leaving. 

There was a rush for the windows, 
but Mr. Clutchbill’s voice boomed 
above the commotion. 

“Boys! calm down! I ain’t through.” 

The gathering turned and strained 
its eyes at the old gentleman. 

“I ain’t certain whether our late 
departed brother, Felix Holland, wants 
to buy them school bonds of Sam 
Lovell or whether he wants to tell Sam 
of his good fortune. But I begin to 
recollect now that Sam sold them bonds 
a while back for 70 cents on the dollar 
and called it a good trade.” Mr. 
Clutchbill looked around and smiled. 
“You don’t want to pay too much 
attention to these old stories of mine 

‘ . I’m gettin’ so old I get things 
mixed sometimes. But I’m still young 
enough so I want to be the first man 
this state to suggest that we all gl 
together and arrange for a state-wide 
service charge of 50 cents per month 
accounts under $200. Are yuh with me? 

A general leg stamping and shouting 
of approval went up from the majority. 

And that evening when Cashier Joht 
Atwood steered his car down out d 
Sumac Gulch, Director Clutchbills 
spirits were bubbling with success. _ 

“T tell yuh, John, I’ve lived to see! 

. after that service charge git 
in its work a feller can take a $10 check 
on the street and be some certall 
there’s something back of it. Ain! 


that right?” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Pointers for New Employees 


By WILLIAM EVERETT 


NEW employee anywhere is 

usually confronted with new 
conditions, to meet which requires 
study on his part and some as- 
sistance from those older in the serv- 
ice. This is particularly true of a 
bank or trust company where every 
conceivable kind of business finds 
contact. Some financial institutions 
take special pains to help beginners. 
For example, a large trust company in 
an eastern city of about 180,000 popula- 
tion presents each newcomer on its 
staff with a message prepared by one 
of its older clerks. The gist of that 
message follows: 


The confidential nature of the bank- 
ing business demands your best atten- 
tion. You will, in one way and another, 
handle other people’s money and 
valuables. You will have access to 
their account and some of their private 
affairs. We need not enlarge on the 
necessity of continual care in protecting 
their confidence. 

Be very careful never to communi- 
cate, in any way, outside of the bank 
or your regular duties, any confidential 
information regarding the bank or any 
of its customers. Unless you cultivate 
this trait so it becomes a habit you can 
never properly fill a position in any 
bank. 

Consider how you wish your own 
private affairs treated with due con- 
fidence. An example is the confidential 
relation that exists between a physician 
and patient or an attorney and client. 


Next in importance is accuracy, 
which is necessary equally as much in 
the simple matter of delivering a paper 
at the proper time and place, as in a 
more complicated matter. 

In the daily routine of a bank the 
requirements are such that the thing 
in hand must be done then and there, 
and with complete accuracy. Always 


take whatever time is necessary to be 
accurate. 


Your conversation and contact with 
customers and fellow clerks should be 
kindly. Determine to speak and act 
courteously no matter what the cir- 
cumstances may be. Unfailing courtesy 
is highly regarded in banking practice. 


_ Another important factor in a bank 
iS promptness. It can almost be said 
that in a bank there is no tomorrow. 
The work must be done today. 

To be prompt does not mean to be 
unduly hurried. It does mean, how- 
‘ver, to do things as fast as they come, 
ifit is at all possible. 

Keep ahead of your work, or it will 


get ahead of you. When you have a 
spare moment, do some of your work 
ahead of time, and thus be ready for 
any rush that may come. 

Try to be ready for other work — 
which may be higher up. 

It is required, of course, that you 
carefully observe office hours. 


Bank work requires close concentra- 
tion and necessitates all possible quiet- 
ness. Never talk loudly. Go to the 
other person and talk quietly. Use the 
phone with other departments. Do 
your part to keep the room quiet. The 
unavoidable noise of mechanical equip- 
ment is bad enough. 


The person who is naturally neat is 
to be envied, but neatness can be 
cultivated and acquired. Keep on 
your desk only that which must be 
there. Keep desk drawers as empty as 
possible. Once a week go over your 
desk and equipment to put it in neat 
order. Keep books, binders, files, ink- 
wells, etc., always in good order. 
Never let your desk look ‘“‘mussy.” 
Keep your work moving right along — 
get rid of it today — wait not for tomor- 
row. 

It is expected of course that you will 
be neat in your person and dress. 


If you see a chance for improvement 
in the routine or equipment of your 
department, suggest it to your superior. 
Any practical suggestions will be 
adopted, but if your thought be found 
impractical, that should not at all 
hinder any further suggestions you 
would like to make. 


Study every detail of your individual 
work. Know the “why” of it. So far 
as is proper, study the job next ahead 
of you. Beyond that avail yourself of 
the American Banking Institute Edu- 
cational courses. 


The joy of life is the ability to work — 
to accomplish things. Inability to DO 
things, is hard punishment. 

Your work will hold real pleasure 
when you train yourself to do it ef- 
ficiently. Give your whole heart to 
the present moment —be it occupied 
with work or play. 

Don’t fail to take recreation outside 
of business, but let it be clean and 
beneficial both physically and mentally. 

Be careful about using the bank’s 
time to discuss personal matters. 

The social affairs of the bank’s 
employees will give you 


suitable | 


Improper Seating 
is robbing you of 
much energy — 


Tr stooped back, the worn out look, the 
ne 


rvous, irritated condition, the many 
mistakes—much of this is caused by improper 
seating. 

Ordinary chairs are robbing you of energy 
and dollars. 

Eliminate this loss with Do/More Chairs. 
Built after careful anatomical study, they 
provide ideal seating. The back, the center of 
the nervous system, is fully supported. The 
seat is so placed that it forces correct posture. 
The usual fatigue is eliminated, and volume 
and accuracy increased. 

Do/More Chairs have the endorsement of effi- 
ciency engineers, doctors and physical examiners. 


Learn what they will do for you. Send name and 
address for fully descriptive literature. 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
Elkhart, Indiana 


DO/MORE 


SUPPORTS 
THE SPINE 


or 
Office 
Workers 


Telephone 
Operators 


‘Factor 
Seatin 


Banks 
Schools 


\ 


DO/MORE CHAIR CO. 
Elkhart, Indiana 

I am interested in proper 
seating, and would like fully 
descriptive literature on 
Do, More Health Chairs. 
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Allisteel Files 
RAWERS that operate 
at a touch, with velvet 
smoothness—¢reater filing ca- 
pacity per unit—unusual fire 
protection—and no wearirg 
out. All these are Alisteel File 
advantages. 
Welded construction through- 
out, beautifully and richly fin- 
ished in baked-on enamcl, 
Allsteel Files—like the entire 
Allsteel Office Equipment line 
—guarantcc you permanent 
satisfaction at a reasonable cost. 
Write for thenewGF All- 
steel Furniture Catalog 
. The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 
Dealers Everywhere 


\\ 


«-- Attach this coupon to your firm letterhead ~ - - 
‘Tax GENERAL Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Please send me without obligation a copy of your Allsteel 
| Purnitare 

Name. 


Firm 


Street No. 


opportunity for extending your ac- 
quaintance. 


Your progress will be determined by 
your ability. Ability includes your 
training and efficiency in that which 
you do. There will always be oppor- 
tunity for your efficiency, other factors 
being equal. 

Be able to say: “Yes, I can do it, 
and I’m ready now.” 


If you will follow these suggestions 
you can not fail to become of value to 
both the bank and yourself. To ignore 
them will surely hinder the growth of 
your value, and impair your chances of 
success anywhere. 


Giving Them ‘‘Life’’ for 
Stick-up 
(Continued from page 23) 
Association, may be illuminating: 


Number of Amount Number of Amount 
Year burglaries of loss holdups of loss 


1922 41 $130,000 10 $ 14,000 
1923. 19 41,000 22 52,000 
1924 17 1,700 24 117,000 


In January of this year, the pro- 
tective committee of the Illinois Bank- 
ers Association reported: ““There were 
73 burglaries and robberies in 1924, 36 
more than in 1923 and 31 more than in 
1922. Now the report that we have 
here of the burglaries in the state for 
the year, and the loss, is in itself 
alarming, the amount of loss that has 
been sustained by the insurance com- 
panies in the state during the year just 
closed. The burglary loss in damages 
covered by insurance in 1922 was 
$40,687. In 1923 it was $51,086. In 
1924, it was $45,453. Now, it seems, 
burglary is not so attractive to the 
crooks; their jobs are usually daylight 
jobs, holdups. The robberies amounted 
in 1922, to $17,769. In 1923, $49,656. 
In 1924, $280,002. The increase in 
burglaries and robberies in 1924 over 
1922 was $267,000 or an increase of 
456 per cent.” 

In the light of such happenings in 
other states in the last three years, 
Minnesota presents a good record for 
discouragement of both bank burglary 
and bank holdup. This is the M. B. 
A.’s tally: 


Number of Amount Number of Amount 
Year burglaries of loss holdups of loss 


1922 18 $ 7,971 5 $ 24,980 
1923 13 15,510 4 , 
1924 12 6,543 4 6,685 


Of the forty-three burglaries, twenty- 
one were unsuccessful attempts. Hold- 
ups continued constant in number, but 
losses from them fell yearly. Whether 
there would have been thirteen holdups 
in the three years if the life penalty 
had been pushed relentlessly from the 


State. 


beginning, no one knows. 
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My Bank Helps Me Own 


Securities 


(Continued from page 16) 


is that anchor to windward. It is 
obvious that no one can safely attempt 
to accumulate securities by such a plan 
as I have outlined without a good- 
sized sum of money that is always 
available to protect the investment. 

This sum I keep in my checking 
balance but I have an active savings 
account, as well. In this account |] 
accumulate every spare dollar that | 
can lay my hands on. The account 
grows until I have enough to make the 
first payment on my next security, 
Then I transfer it to the checking 
account and place the order. The 
next week I set to work again to build 
up the depleted savings account. 

It seems to me that that banker is 
short-sighted who refuses to advise 
those who are in a position to do it to 
purchase securities which he knows are 
perfectly safe, if he refuses for the sole 
reason that he is unwilling that they 
should divert their money from his 
savings department. After all, you 
can’t fool all the people all the time, 
When they began to purchase Liberty 
bonds, the American people learned - 
many for the first time—that there 
are other ways than savings accounts 
in which money can be saved and that 
such ways are not necessarily danger- 
ous. Surely after one has accumulated 
a reasonable cash balance and has it 
safely stowed away in a bank, the col- 
lection of a few good, substantial 
bonds is the next logical step. And 
as soon as its owner has acquired one 
bond he will want another. Even the 
use of the first as collateral for a loan 
which will nearly pay the purchase 
price of the second is not an unheard 
of procedure among business men. 


FOR certain people, the best way to 
get ahead will always be by keeping 
in debt. Surely a note that. will have 


to be met on a certain day furnishes | 


the most powerful incentive for thrifl 
and saving. A well-known and suc 
cessful economist recently admitted 
that his own private formula for getting 
ahead is to bite off more than he could 
chew and then to chew it. There i 
all the difference in the world betweet 
debts due the butcher, the baker and 
the candlestick maker—debts thal 
come from extravagance and_ bad 
management —and a debt due youl 
bank but adequately secured by a first 
class bond or stock certificate. In the 
former case, even money set aside II 
the bank is misappropriated. In the 
latter case, every dollar is working 0 
the utmost all of the time. 

The bank with a few such clients % 
I have described—people who af 
saving steadily through loans renew 
at ninety-day periods, secured by 
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CreakinG House 


gilt-edged collateral —will make more 
money from them than it would if they 
remained the usual sort of depositors 
setting aside a few dollars from time 
to time whenever their rather aimless 
expenditures happened to fall short 
of their incomes. Surely such a plan 
ys I have described would give such 
people a new view of their bank’s 
potentialities. It would make their 
bank a more vital factor in their lives. 

Perhaps the time is still far distant 
when any bank can advertise its 
willingness to assist all and sundry to 
purchase securities in the way I have 
indicated. Such a plan will have to 
be thoroughly sold and more widely 
used among people of relatively small 
incomes than it is at present. It will 
require months of education and direc- 
tion. Still, a bank can meet its 
customers half way when they ap- 
proach it with a view to ascertaining 
what assistance it can give them. 

In my case, I feel that my bank has 


Fifty-three 


been well paid for the service that it | 


has given me but I am more than 
satisfied with that service. They have 
given me a new and very vital meaning 
to that much abused word. And the 
best part of it all is the satisfaction 


that comes from a transaction that has | 


been mutually profitable and helpful. : 


They Talk About Banking . 


to High Schools 


(Continued from page 18} 


period, some forty-five minutes, and 
to say that they were well received is 
but to express it mildly. The students 
welcomed the opportunity of listening 
lo some one actually engaged in the 
business of banking, and eagerly availed 
themselves of the privilege of asking 
questions. The Board of Education as 
well as the principals and teachers in 
the various schools readily recognized 
the advantages of supplementing their 
textbooks with these able talks. The 
speakers receiving the speaking assign- 
ments undoubtedly benefited from the 
experience of addressing an interested 
audience. Last but far from least, the 
banks have had the opportunity of 
presenting their case to those who in an 
incredibly short time will be the busi- 
hess men and women of Cleveland. 

In most cases, the talks were given 
one week apart, the students having 
been instructed tu take notes on each of 
them in anticipation of a “quiz” to be 
conducted by the teacher after the fifth 
talk. In the case of some of the larger 
schools, the speaker had to repeat his 
talks, as the classes interested could not 
all be accommodated at one session. 

The committee in charge of this 
work express themselves as delighted 
with the reaction to the plan, on the 
part of both pupil and teacher. Plans 
are already being laid for a con- 
linuation of the work next vear. 


ORE than 1900 buildings—many more than the 

structures in New York City officially designated 

office buildings— are owned by the Bell System—the 
A.T. &T. and Associated Companies. 


Together with the land on which they stand, they repre- 
sent an investment of $221,000,000. They furnish space 
for switchboards, other telephone facilities, and a 
numerous personnel. To investors they are visible evi- 
dence of the vast physical facilities required for the 
country’s nation-wide telephone system. 

The property of the Bell System, whose book cost on 
Dec. 31, 1924 was $2,266,923,466, and a service co-ex- 
tensive with the nation, underlie Bell System securities. 
The dividend rate of the stock of the A. T.@ T., parent company of the 


Bell System, iso%. This investment stock can be bought in the oper. mar- 
ket to yield a good return. Write for booklet, “Some Financial Fa-ts.”’ 


SECURITIES CO. 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
Messenger” 


EMBOSSED LETTERING 
BEAUTIFUL, ARTISTIC 


A Pocket Bank you will be 
proud of. 

Send for sample and cata- 
log illustrating 50 different 
styles of pocket and home 
savings banks. 


Stronghart Company 
Actual size, 314” long, 2” wide, 5%" high 2944 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF SAVINGS BANKS 
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Calculator for 
figuring in- 
terest, float, 
and otherwork. 


Visible Adding 
and Listing 
Machine for 
tellers’ cages. 


High Keyboard Type 
Adding Machine 
for interior proving. 


ledg 


ADDING: BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 
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CLEARING House Fifty-boe 


Burroughs 
Behind This Man 


Beuinp the Burroughs man stands the 
only complete line of figuring machines 
in the world, a few of which are shown 
on these pages. He does not come to 
sell one particular machine. He knows 
that no one machine can solve all your 
figuring problems. His aim is to study 
your work and select the machine that 
will handle it easily and economically. 


| He can tell you quickly what other 
_ bankers do and how you can apply their 
an methods in your own bank. He has 
: : helped others—he can help you. Call him 

| ! today. Or write us about your problems. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Bookkeeping Machine for 
ledgers and statements. 


Bookkeeping Machine 


for savings accounts. 


Transit Machine Ser writing 
transit letters. 


ADDING BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 
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All Night at the 
Union Trust 


Each night a force of men 
work in the mail department 
of The Union Trust Company. 
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Mail is received direct from 
all important mail trains 
and in many cases a full 
day is saved in presenting 
checks for payment. 


te UNION TRUSTa. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Over 3200 Millions 
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New York’s Bank Consoli- 
dations 


(Continued from page 14) 


bank customer likes to feel that he js 
getting those two things from his 
bank—security and ample resources 
to take care of him in any emergency, 


plus the advice of the best financia| 
_ specialists money can hire. In giving 


their customers those things, which 
some have not been able to do except 
by entering into combinations, most 
of the banks are reasonably sure that 
they will now or later get increased 
returns. The acquisition of trust de- 
partments and branches by means of 
consolidations of some sort have un- 
doubtedly sprung from a desire to 
render a wider service to the people of 
New York. In order to extend their 
facililies, it was necessary in most 


| cases to open branches and add a trust 


department. Generally speaking, the 


- acquisition of this machinery was 
' easier via the merger —which in many 
| instances also provided the necessary 
_ capital for an expanding business. 


Oth-r advantages of these consoli- 


| dations are the good accounts which « 
‘ small bank often turns into the pot. 


Sometimes a smaller bank has a good 
account that it is unable to develop 
with its limited resources, but that 
same account is more responsive to 
cultivation into valuable business. 

In certain neighborhoods, too, there 
may be splendid prospects who could 
not be interested by a small bank ol 
limited resources but would immedi- 
ately respond if a large bank opens up 
there. And consolidations frequently 
bring entirely new lines of business. 

There is no general plan under which 
New York consolidations have been 
effected. A book could be written 
about each of them. The Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company, for 
instance, united two families of banks. 
both with numerous ancestors, trust 
companies, national banks, state banks. 
and what not. The last merger was 
between the Columbia Trust Company. 
formerly merged with the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company, and the Irving 
National Bank, the former with 2 
capital of $5,000,000 and the latter 
with a capital of $12,500,000. The ex- 
change was on a basis of share for 
share. In June, 1912, the Irving Bank 
took over the Mercantile Nationa! 
Bank (which liquidated its stock) ané 


| Mercantile shareitders received the 
- right to subscribe to $1,500,000 of new 
' stock (the Irving Bank then increased 


its capital from $2,000,000 to $4,000,- 
000,000) in the ratio of one share for 
every two held and Irving stockholders 
one share for every four shares held. 
Subscriptions priced at $175 per share. 
There is a story like that, or longet. 
behind every one of these fourscore al 
mergers or absorptions. 
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Six Big Divisions of 
L.B. Service to Banks 
1. Bank card record systems 

2. Bank filing systems 


3. Equipment, wood and 
steel 


4. Cards and filing supplies 


5. Specially-trained bank 
salesmen 


6. Special bank services 


Analysis, Indexing, 
Statistical, Calculating 


Wearproof signposts 


for your check files - - that direct ~< 
your file clerk with greater speed, greater accuracy ~~ 


7 7 AVE you driven on a 

™ country road at night? 
And come to a cross- 
toad and searched for the guide 
posts only to find them bleary, 
weather-beaten, illegible— un- 
able to direct you on your way? 


Many a file clerk—perhaps 
your own—faces a similar con- 
dition every business day. The 
guides in your check files are 
but the signposts that direct her 
eyes and her searching fingers 
among cancelled checks. 


In many files the guides break 
down under the strain of inces- 


sant wear. They tear, dog-ear, 
become illegible. They mis- 
direct your file clerk and waste 
the time you pay for. 


The L.B. Armorclad guide 
overcomes this lost efficiency 
because of the pressed steel tip 
which has these advantages— 
It is practically indestructible—Its 
rectangular shape adds strength— 
It has large windows for quick ref- 
erence—It keeps labels clean —It 


permits immediate change of 


labels. 


In any of your check files, 
this guide will aid in maintain- 


ing filing efficiency and pro- 
moting filing economy. 


Send for a sample of the 
L. B. Armorclad guide. You can 
then judge its advantages for 
yourself. Or, if you prefer, see 
the stock sizes of this guide, 
ready for immediate delivery, 
at one of our 54 salesrooms. 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., 
Cambridge, Mass., Salesrooms in 
the 54 principal cities of United 
States, England and France. Fac- 
tories: Cambridge, Mass., New 
York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New 
Orleans and London, England. 


Library Bureau 


Armorclad guides for every bank 
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Common sense 
and my purchasing agent 


“My purchasing agent buys the printing and 
record forms we use. W hen we get low, he re-orders; and naturally | 
he buys at as low a price as possible. Those are my instructions. 
If we’ve made mistakes by that method, it’s my fault, not his; he 
does his job conscientiously. 


“We have made a mistake. I discovered it one day when I let a 
man talk to me, instead of to the purchasing agent. He showed 
me that the forms and systems we've used since father started 
the business are badly out of date. We've let the inertia of tradi- 

tion, and the fetish of ‘lowest price’ keep out real improvement. 


“This man showed me stock forms which would save more cleri- 
cal work and expense than any ‘lowest price’ deal we ever made. 
He asked me if I allowed a job printer to design my advertising 
and I laughed at him. “Then why let him do a job like this that 
specialists ought to do?’ I asked myself why. 


“T learned a good deal from him about making and filing records; 
more than I thought there was to know. I learned a lot about 
standard paper sizes; accuracy in punching, crimping, manifold- 
ing. He said, We're a one price house. We base the price on costs; 
we know costs. This kind of printing is the only kind we do— 
record forms, ledger leaves, etc. We’re specialists.’ | 


“That struck me favorably; it’s the way I do business myself. I 
take some pride in believing that nobody can make goods of the 
same quality and finish as mine, and sell ’em for less than I do. 


“I called in my competent purchasing agent. We talked it over 
and decided to give this company our business. Here’s what I | 
find: Every order is well wrapped; accurate count—I pay for 
exactly what I get; no guessing. 

“The punching is accurate; the crimping is well done—we have 
a few things where that is important; the paper stock fits the job 
it’s meant for. That’s important; we and the printer had been 
‘guessing’ a good deal. Sometimes the paper was too good for un- 
important transient uses; sometimes it wasn’t good enough for 
a lot of handling. Too many of our forms were of odd size and 
would not fit standard binders, either in size or punching. 


“We're satisfied now—the bookkeepers, order clerks, shipping 
clerks —all who use the forms—are delighted. Baker-Vawter 
| Company has made good. I’m getting new ideas from them all 
the time. And the purchasing agent—he’s happy too; I’ve taken 
one load off his mind.” 


The above statement came to us second-hand, 
from one of our customers. 
It is a typical case. 


Bankers, wholesalers, manufacturers, retailers, hotels and 
clubs can profitably use specialists like Baker-Vawter in devising and printing 

their record forms. We are constantly lowering office costs; eliminating waste 
of material by standardizing sizes; saving time and clerical effort thru better 
methods and well made equipment. 


We are located at Benton Harbor, Mich., and have plants 
at Holyoke, Kansas City, and San Francisco. Our salesmen cover the country 
and sell direct from these factories to ‘you. 


Drop us a line. Maybe we could help you. 
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